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THE DELHI CONFERENCE 
Il.-BRITISH RESOURCES EAST OF SUEZ 


THE British territories to the south and east of Suez display a great 
variety of economic development. Australia and New Zealand are, 
per head of the population, among the wealthiest countries in the 
world, depending primarily on agriculture, but secondarily (in the case 
of the former, more particularly), on mining and on manufacturing 
industry carefully fostered by protection. South Africa is in a similar 
position, except that the extent of her dependence upon mining is 


» greater, and that there a small and relatively wealthy white population 
- lives alongside a large native population with lower standards. These 
countries, with their white population of 10$ million, out of a total 
_ population of nearly 500 million in all the countries concerned, have 
- perhaps a fifth or a sixth of the total income, but they possess, of 


, course, importance far greater than is represented by this fraction, 


because, with their high standards of living, they can give up a high 


_ proportion of their income to the war effort without undue strain. 


5 Whether their industrial resources enable them to convert a large pro- 
_ portion of their productive power to purposes of war otherwise than 


_ by trade is a different question, which must be examined later. 


Of the other countries concerned, India, Burma, Ceylon, and 


' Malaya are countries of vast and dense population, living mostly by 
agriculture at a very low material level, though India has achieved 
_ very considerable industrial development within fairly recent years. 


They produce valuable and specialized crops such as rubber and 


+ jute, and have mineral ‘outputs of world importance. The same is 


true of Netherlands India, which has sent observers to the con- 
ference. Southern Rhodesia and East Africa differ from these in 


' that population density is much lower, and the white populations, 


though small, are relatively more important as producers; the com- 


munities of Hong-kong and Singapore are of immense importance on 


; account of the entrep6ot trade of these ports, and Palestine, the only 


sonality represented at the conference which lies north of Suez, has 


gain a very different economy, and enjoys a standard of life inter- 


Sm oll ite between those of East Africa and of the white populations in 
| the Dominions. 


Moreover, these countries are dependent, in the ordinary way, to 
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very varying extents upon foreign trade. Imports amounted in 1929 
to some 47 per cent of national income in South Africa, 30 per cent in 
Australia and New Zealand, and only 6 per cent in India, though 
Netherlands India—a country comparable to British India in general 
economic structure—imported perhaps as much as 17 per cent of its 
national income. One important characteristic, however, the British 
territories concerned have in common—their great dependence for 
foreign trade upon Europe in general and the United Kingdom in 
particular, as the following table relating to the main countries shows: 











: ; : d Pe tage J rts fi | yoere "y - 0 
Distribution of | ercentage of repent Prom | Percentage of Exports t 
Trade 1938 | Europe | United | North | Europe United | North 
|inc. U.K.| Kingdom America |inc. U.K.| Kingdom | America 
| 








India | 49 31 Situmainr es | 10 

Ceylon 28 | 21 at tt i 16 . 

Br. Malaya 25 | 18 4 | 30. | 14 33 U 

Australia 53 | 42 23 | 74 55 8 : 

New Zealand 54°C 48 21 | 88 84 4 n 
3 | 89 76 2 


S. Africa 64 43 21 





Imports: General imports according to League of Nations International Tra 
Statistics. 

Exports: General exports, same source, except for India, whose exports oi 

domestic produce only are given. 
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It will be noticed that well over half the import trade of the above 
countries (except in the case of Ceylon and Malaya) and a considerably 
higher proportion of their export trade was with Europe and North 
America. Since a further considerable part of their trade was with 
Japan, it follows that only a small proportion of the international trade 
was with other countries around the basin of the Indian Ocean, and 
in fact, the economics of such countries, despite the great differences 
between their economic structures alluded to above, are only to a 
relatively small degree complementary. Ceylon, for instance, imports 
foodstuffs from other countries in the area, and India is supplied with 
both rice and petroleum from Burma to a considerable extent; India 
and Ceylon supply the other countries concerned with tea, Australia 
supplies them with wool, and so on, but the importance of such 
exchanges is not comparable with that of trade with more distant 
countries. 

The Conference countries indeed, while they are more than seli- 
sufficient (with relatively little mutual trade to effect the necessary 
distribution) in foodstuffs and in such raw materials as they need in 
peace-time, lack manufacturing facilities, and import a considerable 
part of their requirements of highly finished goods; hence their large 
trade with the world’s chief industrial areas. Malaya is the greatest 
producer in the world of rubber and a large exporter of tin, Australia 
of wool, India of jute, and Burma of teak; Australia has a small and 
Rhodesia a large export surplus of copper, Burma and Australia have 
surpluses of lead and zinc, Australia and New Zealand of meat, dair\ 
products, and wool, South Africa and Rhodesia of gold, chrome, and 
asbestos, and so on. These export surpluses of the whole region 
are of the utmost importance both to it and to the outside world 
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their maintenance at existing levels would require increases in pro- 
duction, as industrialization would increase the absorption of these 
commodities within the area. 

Practically all the other natural materials necessary for industrializa- 
tion are available within it; there is a sufficiency of raw cotton from India 
and East Africa, coal is produced by South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Malaya, India, Australia, and New Zealand in sufficient quantity (over 
6) million tons in 1938) for the needs of all the Conference countries, 
including bunkers, and output could, no doubt, be expanded. Iron ore 
is mined in South Africa, Rhodesia, India, Burma, Malaya, and 
\ustralia, and most of the important ferro-alloys are available—man- 
ganese from India, chromium from South Africa, tungsten from 
Burma and Australia, vanadium from Rhodesia, while the small 
Burmese and Australian nickel supplies may be supplemented from the 
neighbouring Free French territory of New Caledonia. In petroleum, 
the British territories represented at the Conference are not self- 
sufficient; India, Burma, and British Borneo produced in 1938 2,392,000 
metric tons (including natural gasolene), while the total consumption 
was about 7,000,000 tons. Netherlands India, however, can supply this 
quantity and more—output was 7,394,000 metric tons in 1938, of which 
ver 90 per cent was refined in the country—and Bahrein Island 

1,135,000 metric tons) and Iran (10,358,000 metric tons) being con- 
veniently situated with access to the Indian Ocean, are normally quite 
large suppliers of South Africa, India, and Australia. 

Industrialization has so far gone only a relatively short way. India 
and Australia produce nearly all the iron and steel they need for their 


/ own manufactures—over a million tons (soon to be increased by a 


further 200,000 or 300,000) in the case of India, and 1,157,000 tons (in 
1938) in Australia. South Africa produced, in 1938, 284,000 tons, or 
about one-third of the requirements of her industries. The home 


' engineering metal working, and vehicle industries, however, do not 
) cover so great a proportion of peacetime home needs. In Australia, for 
instance, the value of engineering products and vehicles produced at 


home has been about the same as that of goods in these categories 


' imported, so that about half the home requirements, by value, have 
» been home-produced, and it must be remembered that imports pro- 


vided practically all the highly-finished goods, such as motor engines, 


_ machine tools, etc. Roughly the same is true of South Africa and India, 
_ the other countries concerned being entirely dependent upon imports 
_ tor their supply of engineering products and vehicles. Altogether, the 
' imports of the Conference countries under the heads of iron and steel, 
' machinery, and vehicles amounted in 1938 to well over £120 million. 


In textiles and clothing, too, the area is dependent upon imports, 


' though in this field very rapid progress has been made in the past to- 
_ wards self-sufficiency. India, for instance, in 1937/8 imported less than 
_ |0 per cent of her cotton piece good consumption, producing 65 per 
» cent of it in her own mills and over 25 per cent on handlooms. Australia 
and New Zealand have considerable wool textile industries. 


India, Australia, and South Africa have also developed chemical 


‘industries within recent years, and it should be possible to provide, 
_ alter some further development, many of the explosives required for 


war. Although the Conference countries as a whole have been large 
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importers of mercury for detonators, etc., Australia and New Zealand 
both have small outputs of the metal which it will presumably be 
possible to develop further. Similarly, nitrates have been a net import, 
though India has produced about a fifth of her requirements and 
Australia about a third. Output is mostly in the form of ammonium 
sulphate from gasworks and coke ovens and this would normally expand 
only with the development of the gas and iron industries, but there is 
no reason why synthetic ammonia production should not be developed 
if necessary. Outputs of the other coal-gas by-products used for making 
explosives are also, naturally, dependent upon the amount of coal 
raised. Of glycerine there should be no lack; the area is a great net 
exporter of oils and fats, and the soap industry is well developed in, for 
instance, South Africa. 

It will be seen from this brief survey of the economic position in the 
Conference countries at the beginning of the war that there is, owing 
to their specialization on agriculture and mining and to the great world 
demand for their export surpluses, no question of their becoming self. 
sufficient within any short period. What is to be hoped and expected 
is that their industries, both manufacturing and extractive, which 
contribute directly to the supply of their armed forces, will be de- 
veloped so as to reduce materially the imports of such supplies from 
Britain. It is clear that their natural resources for this purpose are 
excellent, and their achievements, even before the outbreak of war, 
substantial. 


D. P. E. 
A. J. B. 


(Some information on increases in production since the outbreak of war i 


the countries concerned and of the economic contributions they are making 
to the common war effort will be given in the next issue of the Bulletin.) 


CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA IN SINKIANG 


SINKIANG or Chinese Turkistan, the largest and most westerly 
province of China, is a region more than twice the size of France an¢ 
possesses considerable economic possibilities which have until recent}; 
remained almost entirely undeveloped, largely owing to the difficulty 
of communications. In the past its importance was due to the fact that 
the ancient Silk Road from China to Europe passed through it; and 
recently it has again come into prominence as a route of supply for 
munitions from Soviet Russia to Nationalist China. The course 0! 
events in Asia may well at some time make the development of its 
resources of vital importance. 

Sinkiang lies in the heart of Asia, separated from China proper in the 
east by the Gobi desert, which also extends into the province itsell, 
from Tibet and British India in the south by the Kunlun ana Karakoram 
mountains, and from Soviet Russia by the Pamir and Central Tien 
Shan ranges in the west, while the Altai mountains lie to the north. 
The passes leading to India are few and difficuit, and could not in an) 
case be made suitable for motor transport: those leading to Soviet 
Russia are much easier, and form a less formidable obstacle to inter- 
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aland f= course than the long desert route to China proper.’ For this reason 
ly be trade relations have long tended to be closer with Russia than with 
1port, China. 
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Geography and Climate 

The area of Sinkiang is variously estimated at from 400,000 to 600,000 
ere js square miles. Of this a large proportion is mountain or desert. The 
loped country is divided by the lofty Tien Shan or Celestial Mountains into 
aking § | two main basins: Dzungaria in the north, containing the capital, 
F coal & ) Urumchi or Tihwa, and the Tarim basin in the south containing the 
it net | towns of Kashgar and Yarkand. The main rivers in the northern 
in, for basin are the Ili, which flows westward into Lake Balkhash in Soviet 
territory, and the Kara Irtish, which flows northwards into the Ob, 
in the thus eventually finding an outlet in the Arctic Ocean. It is the only 
owing river of Sinkiang to reach the sea. The Tarim in the southern basin 
world runs eastward, ending in the Lob Nor depression. The extreme aridity 
x self. JB» of the climate, which is a markedly continental one with great ranges 
ected JF of temperature, is the reason why most of the rivers disappear into the 
which Jf ground, to reappear at a lower level where they form saline lakes and 
ye de- B marshes. A large part of the country consists of steppe and desert, 
from — with fertile oases where water is available. Between the mountains 
se are & surrounding the basins and their centre is a belt of loess which, with an 
war, — adequate water supply, becomes extremely fertile, but unless irrigated 
| by water brought from the mountains reverts to desert. Some observers 
es _ consider that desiccation is proceeding at a fairly rapid rate in Central 
. B. _ Asia and that this factor will always limit the economic possibilities of 
' Sinkiang. It is certain that periods of political upheaval, such as have 
been frequent in the history of Sinkiang, tend to cause neglect of irriga- 

tion and consequent loss of fertile land. 
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var mM 
Laking 
in.) 
Population 
No reliable statistics of population exist. The figures given in Chinese 
official publications are 2,500,000 to 3,000,000, but other authorities 
consider this much too low. Estimates of as much as six or eight 
sterly million are sometimes seen, but a more usual figure is 4,000,000; this is 
e and the figure usually accepted by Russian authorities. In view of the nature 
cently JF of the country, a general figure of density of population is misleading. 
iculty § Much of the country is uninhabited, but some of the oases are over- 
t that JF crowded. The Chinese have often hoped to use Sinkiang as an outlet 
t; and (— for their surplus population; but, even apart from the difficulty of 
ly for JF settling Chinese peasants among a population which, as will be seen, is 
rse of — largely alien to them both in race and religion, land cannot be made 
of its — available for cultivation unless it is either irrigated or taken from the 
native population already settled on it. Measures involving expropria- 
in the J tion of this kind have been among the reasons for the Moslem revolts 
itself, with which the history of Sinkiang is chequered. 
<oram [— —‘ Racially, the population of Sinkiang shows great variety. The Chinese 
| Tien ‘Vide “Chinese Routes of Supply from Abroad”’, in the Bulletin of Oct. 19, 
north. J 1940, Vol. XVII, No. 21, for an account of the communications of Sinkiang with 
in any China and Russia. There are three routes to India: from Amritsar by Leh to 
' Karghalik, from Srinagar and Gilgit to Kashgar, and from Peshawar by Chitral to 


Kashgar. The last passes through Afghan territory. All three involve the crossing 
of passes of 15,000-17,000 feet, and can only be used at certain seasons, 
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represent one-tenth or less of the total; they are administrators, traders, 
and craftsmen. The indigenous populations, known to the Chinese a; 
Chantou or turbaned-heads, are Turki in race and Moslem in religion, 
They represent at least 60 per cent of the whole. Ordinarily they are 
peaceful cultivators, though they can be roused to revolt by oppression 
or religious fanaticism. The Tungans, or Chinese Moslems, are a warlike 
and turbulent people whose revolts are often supported by their kins. 
men in Kansu. The Mongols are pastoral nomads, Buddhist in religion 
who have maintained their ancient way of living and are anxious to 
preserve it against all encroachment. Other races are the Manchus, the 
descendants of the original garrisons left in the country after the 
Manchu conquest, the Kazaks, who are wild and lawless nomads, and 
the Kirghiz. There are also a number of White Russians, estimated 
some years ago to number about 60,000, who entered the country 
either as traders before the Russian Revolution or as fugitives after it, 
It should be noted that a large majority of the population is non- 
Chinese in race and Moslem in religion. 


Agriculture 

The agricultural production of the country is limited by the insuf- 
ficient water supply. Where there is water the soil is extremely fertile 
and produces wheat, maize, cotton, oilseeds, fruit, and vines without 
artificial fertilizers or rotation of crops. The climate is suitable for 
cotton-growing; most of the cotton is of a low-grade type, and is large; 
used by the domestic industries of the province itself, though a con- 
siderable amount is also exported to Soviet Russia. Experiment has 
shown that high-grade American cotton could be grown. 

Livestock and animal products play a more important part in the 
economy of Sinkiang. Large herds are grazed by the nomads in the 
grass plains. The stocks of cattle are not accurately known; the number 
of sheep has been estimated at anything from ten to eighteen million 
of goats one to two and a half million, of cattle one million, of horses 
one to two million, and of camels thirty to sixty thousand. The nomads 
herds feed in the open all the year and suffer heavy losses in speciall 
severe winters. The wool which constitutes one of the principal exports 
of Sinkiang is mainly of coarse quality. Live animals, hides, camels 
hair, and cattle intestines are also exported. 


Minerals 

The mineral wealth of Sinkiang is of great potential importance 
though it has as yet been little exploited. No complete survey has been 
made, but it is known that coal, oil, and gold are abundant. Copper 
lead, iron, salt, and other minerals are also found, as well as the jac 
for which the province was famous in the days of Imperial China 
Coal of all qualities ranging from lignite to anthracite is found in thi 
neighbourhood of Urumchi or Tacheng, Kuldja or Ili, Kashgar, an¢ 
Hami. The whole of the Ili basin is a coal-field, and this is of special 
interest because the coal produced could be transportec down the 
navigable Ili river to the Turkistan-Siberian Railway. Gold has long 
been known to exist in Sinkiang; this was one of the reasons for whic! 
Russia’s interest in the country was aroused as early as the eighteent! 
century. It is to be found almost all over the country, especially nea! 
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Chuguchak or Tacheng, near Yutien in the Middle Kunlun range, ang 
in the Altai mountains. Only alluvial gold is worked at present, generally 
by the most primitive means. The deposits in the Kunlun mountains, 
which are believed to be very rich, are situated in wild and inaccessible 
regions to which all supplies must be transported by pack animals 
The deposits on the south slopes of the Altai are the most accessible 
No reliable figures of the amount of gold which the province could 
produce with modern means are available. The Chinese Government 
estimates the gold reserves of Sinkiang at 31,000,000 ounces, but it may 
be questioned whether there is a reliable basis for this figure. Gold is 
one of the few minerals which could profitably be mined in Sinkiang 
under ordinary commercial conditions, as the value would be great 
enough to make the very high transport costs worth while. Oil is to be 
found along the line of the Tien Shan range, both to the north and the 
south, and especially at Urumchi, Uch-Turfen, Wusu, Kuchar, and 
Kashgar. Some experts believe that these oil fields are as rich as those 
of Baku. Transport difficulties make it doubtful whether the oil coul 
profitably be worked as a commercial proposition, but the position may 
be altered if road transport is greatly developed, as well as if certain 
military or political contingencies arose. No information exists to show 
whether the other minerals in Sinkiang could be exploited profitably, 
or what quantities could be produced by modern methods. 


Historical and Political Factors 

Sinkiang has been in name at least part of China since the Manchu 
conquests, but owing to the remoteness of the province, the influence 
of the central Government has generally been slight. Revolts have 
been frequent, and have been suppressed with much bloodshed. The 


most recent was the Moslem revolt which occurred in the early nineteen- 
thirties, mainly as a result of the maladministration of the province and 
the oppression of the Turki population. The insurgents were assisted 
by the famous Tungan general Ma Chung-yin. In order to put down the 
revolt the Urumchi Government applied for help to Soviet Russia 
rather than to the Chinese Government at Nanking, which could 
scarcely have sent it in time. Soviet troops were smuggled over the 
frontier in civilian dress, and the use of Soviet tanks and bombing 
aeroplanes completed the defeat of General Ma. It is noteworthy that 
in this war there fought on the same side as the Soviet Russian troops 
a number of White Russians who had entered the service of the 
Urumchi Government as mercenaries, as well as a contingent of Chinese 
troops who had been interned in Russia during the Manchurian war, 
and who were brought to Sinkiang by the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
After the revolt, the Military Governor, General Sheng Shih-tsai, 
introduced reforms which gave the Turki population a greater measure 
of equal treatment; much-needed reforms in financial administration 
were also introduced. 


Sinkiang and Foreign Powers 

Sinkiang has throughout the modern era been of importance because 
of its position between the territories of large and powerful States. The 
particular closeness of its relations with Russia is, as has been shown 
dictated by geographical facts. The influence which Russia had alread) 
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begun to acquire in Sinkiang in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
was regarded by Great Britain with uneasiness, but this diminished as 
exploration showed the impracticability of any invasion of India from 
the north through Sinkiang. Great Britain has, however, not ceased to 
be interested, more particularly in the south part of the province, 
and maintains a Consulate-General at Kashgar. Japanese penetra- 
tion of North China and Inner Mongolia has brought a new Power 
within nearer reach of Sinkiang, and reports have sometimes been 
current, especially in Russia, that Japanese agents have attempted to 
stir up trouble in the province. In any case, the nearer approach of 
Japan has certainly increased the anxiety of the Soviet Union to obtain 
control of Sinkiang. 

During the earlier years of the Soviet régime the skilful policy of 
Yang Tseng-hsin, the Chinese Governor at Urumchi, kept the province 
largely free from external influences. His successor, however, con- 
cluded a trade agreement which gave Soviet Russia a large measure of 
control of the economic life of the country; and when Soviet troops 
were called in to suppress the Moslem revolt, a decisive increase in 
Soviet influence resulted. Two factors increased this influence in the 
ensuing years: (a) the construction of the Turkistan-Siberian Railway, 
opened in 1930, which runs roughly parallel to the western frontier of 
Sinkiang and from which it is intended to build branch lines from Alma 
Ata to Kuldja, from Sergiopol to Chuguchak, and from Semipalatinsk 
to the Altai district; (b) the close relations which have existed since the 
Japanese invasion of China between the Soviet Government and 
Nationalist China. Soviet Russia now has advisers in all the principal 
departments of administration in Sinkiang, and has obtained complete 
control of the economic life of the province, so that in the words of 
Owen Lattimore, ‘‘economically, it can no longer be considered anything 
but a province of the U.S.S.R.” The army has Soviet officers and 
equipment, and Soviet-trained pilots flying Soviet aircraft. Communica- 
tions between Sinkiang and China are closely watched, and foreigners 
of nationalities other than Russian are not allowed admission. 

Soviet Russia has done a great deal to develop Sinkiang by means of 
loans, advice, and technical equipment. Under Soviet influence roads 
have been built and motor transport greatly developed. Air transport 
is facilitated by a line of air-fields reaching from Alma Ata to Lanchow, 
the potential military importance of which is obvious. There has been 
some industrialization; power plants have been set up and small 
factories created. Efforts have been made to improve agricultural 
methods and to provide schools and health services. So far as is known, 
no attempt has been made to introduce a Communist system—a 
lificult matter, no doubt, in dealing with nomad tribes and Moslem 
peasants—and no change has been made in the political status of 
sinkiang, which continues to be regarded by the Chinese Government 
as an integral part of the country. 

M. C. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE SITUATION ON 
NOVEMBER 5 


MR. CHURCHILL reviewed the course of the war in the House oj 
Commons on Nov. 5. He dealt first with Hitler’s threat on Sept. 4 that 
British cities would be wiped out. Though much house property had 
been destroyed or damaged, damage covered by the Government 
insurance scheme, the cities of Britain, he said, were still standing 
“They are quite distinctive objects in the landscape and our people are 
going about their tasks with the utmost activity. Fourteen thousand 
civilians have been killed and 20,000 seriously wounded, nearly four. 
fifths of them in London. That has been the loss of life and limb, As 
against this scarcely 200 soldiers have been killed and 500 wounded,” 
Very little damage had been done to munitions and aircraft production 
the lost time due to frequent air raid warnings would have to be made 
up as they settled down to the new conditions. None of the publi 
utility services had broken down, though there were inevitable local 
shortages. Transport was a more serious difficulty, but would be solved 
in a manner tolerable to the many people affected. The bearing of the 
people not only of London, but of Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester 
and other cities had won unstinted admiration in the Dominions and 
the United States, and, so far as they were able to hear of it, in the 
captive countries. He cited the words of a steel-helmeted guardian 
who told him: “‘It isa grand life if we do not weaken.”’ “‘There’’, he said 
“is the British watchword for the winter of 1940. We will think o 
something else by the winter of 1941.” 

Though the full power and malice of the enemy had been exerted 
the scale of the attacks had dwindled. The weekly average of casualties 
for September was 4,500; for October, 3,500. In the first week of in- 
tensive bombing in September there were 6,000; in the last week oi 
October 2,500. This diminution was not entirely due to the weather 
the House would not expect him, however, to go into the technical 
reasons for it. Two months ago he had hazarded the statement that 
they hoped to destroy three enemy machines to one over Great Britain 
and six pilots to one. The guess was almost exactly right for machines 
and was nearly right for the pilots; if the whole crews of enemy bomber: 
brought down were included, the proportion would be more like 10 t 
one. This process, together with increasing production of aircraft and 
airmen in the Empire and in the United States was the quickest roa‘ 
to parity in the air necessary for safety and to the superiority essential 
for victory. 

The recent recrudescence of U-boat sinkings was a more serious 
matter. Inability to use the south and west coast of Ireland for 
refuelling the flotillas and aircraft for the protection of the trade on 
which both Great Britain and Ireland depended was, he said, “‘a most 
heavy and grievous burden which should never have been placed ot 
our shoulders, broad though they be’’. This period of stringency was 
however, passing, as the 50 American destroyers provided were coming 
into service. They had still nearly as much shipping as at the outbreak 
of war, and much neutral shipping was under their control. Two mort 
German U-boats had been sunk in the last two or three days, one of them 
being the boat which sank the Empress of Britain. A number of tht 
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crews were prisoners-of-war. Their shipping was not so fruitful in war 
as in peace-time, because of the necessity of circuitous routes, zig- 
zagging, of convoy delays, and some congestion in ports. Therefore 
there was greater stringency, even if the total volume of shipping 
remained practically undiminished. 

As to the future he had confidence that the great efforts made by the 
\dmiralty and by the Ministry of Shipping would succeed in securing 
the transport of vital food and munitions supplies. Danger to shipping 
developed more slowly than the air menace, but was no less formidable. 
Immense preparations were being made to meet the intensification of 
U-boat attack expected next year. They had to think of the years 
1943 and 1944, and of the tonnage programmes for those years. They 


had also to grow as much food as possible at home and thus liberate 


shipping. Having stated the facts plainly and bluntly, he assured 
the House of his confidence that they could meet them. 


Turning to the danger of invasion, he said it had been decreased by 


> the onset of winter weather, by the victories of the R.A.F., and by the 
' crowing strength of the British Army. The scene was very different 
> irom that at the end of June when the threat arose. The main part of 
" the Army was now highly mobile, the Home Guard numbered 1,700,000 
men, nearly half of whom were veteran soldiers of the last war, and nearly 
» one million had rifles or machine-guns. A country where every street 
» and every village bristled with resolute armed men could not be 
"destroyed by the kind of tactics which overcame Dutch resistance. 
' But, he insisted “‘do not let us make the mistake of assuming that it 
» has passed away or that it may not occur in more acute form or in some 
other form. What is it that has turned the invasion into an invasion 
“scare? It is the maintenance in Britain of strong forces and unremitting 
| vigilance by sea, air, and land. A mighty army crouches across the 
» Channel and the North Sea, and substantial masses of shipping are 
gathered in all the harbours of the Western seaboard of Europe from 
" the North Cape to the Gironde River. 


“We must not let our ‘shallow-clevers’ lead us into thinking that this 


»is all pretence—a manceuvre to tie us down here and prevent us 
§ redisposing our forces. 


” 


The fact that invasion had not taken place 
“constitutes in itself one of the historic victories of the British Isles and 


"isa monumental milestone on our onward march”’. 


He went on to speak of the need for a strong, well-equipped army, 


although the main element in the war effort of the British Army was 
;bound to be by sea and air. Without such an army the war “might 
_be needlessly prolonged and might drift towards disastrous stalemate’’. 
| [he British Army was ready to give help in emergency to the Civil 
| Defence forces, but they must be on their guard against trenching unduly 


on the efficiency of the military machine to meet day-to-day require- 


;ments. Only by constant training of the Army could they “reach a 
/position where, instead of being forced to suffer the vexations of a 


widespread defensive attitude—hit here now, and hit there then, often 
inevitably too late—we shall regain the initiative and make the enemy 
wonder where and how we are going to strike at them.” 

he armies in Egypt had been reinforced, almost to the limits of 


)shipping capacity, during the months when some of those who 
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now talked so gaily about the ‘‘invasion scare’’ were scared stiff them. 
selves. 

Their position in the Middle East had been calculated on the basis 
that the French armies in North Africa and Tunis would assist in the 
discharge of joint obligations in the Mediterranean. The submission of 
France had deprived them of the assistance of these armies and of the 
fine French Navy and of French naval and air bases, losses which might 
well have created an almost insoluble problem. He assured the House 
that the balance of forces on the Egyptian and Sudanese frontiers was 
now far less unfavourable than at the time of the French collapse; they 
were still holding in largely increased force every position of any 
importance. They had every reason to be content with the results of 
the skirmishes with the Italian Army which had taken place so far. 
Up to the end of September Italian official figures of casualties on the 
Libyan front were 800 killed, 1,700 wounded, and 860 missing; British 
casualties for the same period were 66 killed, 68 wounded, and 36 
missing—a proportion of something like 20 to 1. The Fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean had been ceaselessly strengthened, but so far the Italian 
Navy had not been forced to any decisive encounter. The strength of 
this Fleet was a great guarantee to Turkey. 


Mr. Churchill then turned to Greece, and said: ‘But now a new cal! 
has suddenly been made upon us. The Italian Dictator, perhaps 
embarrassed by the somewhat florid flirtations of M. Laval with the 
German conqueror, or perhaps playing his part in some new predatory 
design has, in his customary cold-blooded way, fallen upon the small 
but famous and immortal Greek nation. Without the slightest provoca- 
tion, with no pretence at parley, Signor Mussolini has invaded Greece— 
or tried to do so—and his aircraft have murdered an increasing number 
of Greek civilians, women, and children in Salonika and many other 
open Greek towns. The Greek King, his Government, and the Greek 
people have resolved to fight for life and honour and, lest the world 
should be too easily led in chains.”’ 

The Greeks had maintained so strict a neutrality that the British 
Government were unaware of their dispositions or intentions. Facing 
one gigantic army across the water of the Channel and another ver) 
powerful army on the Lybian frontier the Government approached th 
new task with a strong sense of their immense responsibilities and of the 
dangers with which they were confronted. “In the circumstances’, he 
declared, ‘‘there is only one thing we can do. We shall do our best.’ 
A naval and air base had been established in Crete, which extended th 
radius of activity of the Navy and the Air Force. Bombing attacks on 
military objectives in Italy had begun and would continue on an 
increasing scale. Of the measures to be taken he said: ‘‘If I were to set 
them high, I might raise false hopes; if I were to set them low, I might 
cause undue despondency and alarm; and if I stated exactly what the\ 
were, that would be exactly what the enemy would like to know. We 
will do our best. That is all I can say. To that decision and declaration, 
generously and faithfully interpreted, I invoke with confidence the 
approval of the House.”’ 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


ON Nov. 9 Mr. Churchill again reviewed the situation in his speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s luncheon at the Mansion House. He referred to the 
“succession of melancholy disasters and terrible assaults and trials” 
that had befallen them recently, and pointed out that they had come 
through them so far, but the fact remained that ‘“‘at the present time 
all we have got to show is survival and increasing strength and an 
inflexible will to win. The outside world, which a little while ago took 
only a modest view of our prospects, now believes that Britain will 
survive 

But between survival and lasting victory there was a long road to 
tread. In treading it they would show the world the perseverance of the 
British race and “‘the glorious resilience and flexibility of our ancient 
institutions’. Further, in spite of all they had endured, they had not 
ibandoned one jot of any of their obligations or undertakings towards 
the captive or enslaved countries of Europe, or towards any of the 
countries which still acted with them. On the contrary, they had 
reaffirmed or defined more precisely all the causes of all the countries 
with whom or for whom they had drawn the sword. 

They had just had a message of the highest encouragement and good 
cheer from across the Atlantic, and he offered his most heartfelt con- 
cratulations to “‘the illustrious American statesman who has never 
failed to give us a helping hand and who now in the supreme crisis has 
achieved the unprecedented mark of American confidence in being 
chosen for the third time to lead his mighty people forward on their 
path”. The help offered to Britain in the form of ‘‘a most abundant 
sharing with us of the fruits of the gigantic munitions production”’ of 
America had no doubt been done “‘primarily because our stubborn and 
unwavering resistance here will alone gain the time needed by the 
United States to convert its industry to a war basis and to build up 
the immense naval, military, and air forces which they have set on foot 
for their own purposes and their own protection’. The tide of compre- 
hension flowing there and the fierce, matchless sympathy for Britain’s 
cause, he said, ““warms our hearts and strengthens our resolve’’. 


He next turned to the question of taking the offensive against the 
enemy, and said that the reason this had not yet been possible was that 
their munitions production was only in the early part of its second year, 
and the enormous factories and plant laid down on or just before the 

outbreak of war were only now coming into production. The Germans, 

on the other hand, had long passed the culminating point of production, 
which was reached usually about the fourth year. They had therefore 
a long road to travel, and the vast elaborate process involved in 
equipping the three services had to be conducted under the severe 
conditions of the air attacks. It was here that the help from America 
Was especially valuable and he therefore welcomed most cordially the 
aid promised from the United States, and that already given. He 
concluded: 

“There is one small heroic country to whom our thoughts to-day go 
out in new sympathy and admiration. To the valiant Greek people and 
their armies now defending their native soil from the latest Italian 
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outrage—to them we send from the heart of old London our faith, 
promise that, amid all our burdens and anxieties, we are doing our bes 
to aid them in their struggle, and that we shall never cease to strike a 
the foul aggressor in ever-increasing strength from this time forth unt} 
the crimes and treacheries which hang around the neck of Mussolini ang 
disgrace the Italian name have been brought to condign and exemplary 
justice.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


October 29 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin reported activity over a number 
of districts during the night, but mainly London and the Midlands. 
Shops, houses, etc., in the London area were damaged, and there were 
a number of casualties, some of them fatal. A large number of in- 
endiary bombs were dropped on a Midland town, causing many fires, 
but the casualties were not numerous. Elsewhere enemy activity was 
hiefly in the south-east and north-east, but little damage was done 
there or in other districts where bombs were dropped. An evening 
bulletin stated that the enemy had attempted 4 attacks on London, 
but few machines could penetrate to the London area, and only a small 
number of bombs were dropped, causing few casualties and little 
lamage. An unsuccessful attack was made on Portsmouth; it was 
broken up and no reports of bombs had been received. A later com- 
munigué reported two more attacks on Portsmouth, in which bombs 
were dropped and houses and shops damaged. Casualties included a 
few fatal cases. Thirty enemy ‘planes were destroyed, and 7 British 
machines were lost, but the pilots of 5 were saved. The Ministry’s 
News Service reported that observers on the Kent coast believed some 
{the enemy heavy bombers to be Italian. 

Operations over Germany and occupied territory during the night 
included attacks on the harbours at Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Emden, and Cuxhaven, and on shipping at Boulogne. Oil 
plants at Homburg, Cologne, and Hamburg were heavily bombed, and 
large fires started; also the railway centres at Krefeld, Cologne, Coblenz, 
and Mannheim, a group of 50 to 60 barges in a canal, and 19 aerodromes. 
At the German ports warships under construction were bombed, and 
at Hamburg, in particular, fires visible 40 miles away were caused. 
One machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of attacks on 
London and industrial targets in southern England the previous day. 
Particularly heavy blows were struck at war factories at Brooklands, 
stanton, Clacton, and Ashford, and military camps were effectively 
bombed. In the night many new fires were started by intensified 
ittacks on London, and industrial plants at Birmingham, Coventry, 
ind Liverpool were also bombed. Patrol boats repulsed with accurate 
ire an attack by enemy torpedo aircraft. Enemy incursions into 
Germany were on a limited scale. In some isolated localities residential 
juarters were attacked, houses damaged, and civilians killed or 
njured. In a town in Northern Germany a boiler house was damaged, 
without, however, causing any substantial disturbance to production. 


October 30 
rhe Air Ministry announced in the morning that at dusk the previous 
ay several raids were made in eastern and north-eastern districts, 
mbs dropped, and streets machine-gunned. Houses, etc., were 
amaged, but, though some people were killed, the casualties were not 
tumerous. The night attacks were mainly on London and the south- 
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east, but a short raid was made on Merseyside. Incendiary bombs 
started many fires in a Midland town, but all were quickly controlled, 
In the London area and the south-east damage was done to various 
buildings and some houses were destroyed. Among the buildings 
struck were an hotel, a block of flats, and a church, which was de. 
stroyed. On Merseyside the damage was small. Elsewhere, though 
bombs were dropped indiscriminately, no large amount of damage was 
reported. An afternoon bulletin stated that a small number of at 
formations had crossed the coast without penetrating far inland. 
few bombs were dropped, and little damage had been reported. A lee 
communiqué reported that a single machine had dropped several bomb; 
in north-west England, where a few people had been killed. In the 
evening enemy machines dive-bombed a south-east coast town, and 
in the same area motorists, pedestrians, and fishermen were machine. 
gunned. Only one man was injured. People in a south-east Scottish 
town were also machine-gunned, but no one was injured. Nine enemy 
‘planes were destroyed, and 5 British machines were lost, but the pilot 
of one was saved. 

The Admiralty announced the loss by enemy action of the trawlers 
Waveflower and Joseph Burton. 

Operations over Germany included attacks on a large electrical 
works in Berlin, and on oil plants at Homburg, Sterkrade, and Magde- 
burg, docks and shipyards at Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, Den Helder, 
Ymuiden, Flushing, and Ostend, railways at Cologne, Hamburg, 
Krefeld, Osnabriick, Nordhausen, and Hildesheim, industrial plants at 
Leipzig and Gelsenkirchen, the Krupp works at Essen, a canal and 
goods yard near Munster, and 29 aerodromes in various parts of 
Germany, Holland, etc. At 14 of the latter fires broke out. 

German long-range guns shelled the Dover area during the day 
No damage or casualties were reported. 

The German communiqué stated that many bombs were dropped the 
previous day on London, with hits particularly near the West India 
Docks and Waterloo Stations. New fires were observed. Portsmouth 
naval base and an arms factory at Great Yarmouth were also bombed, 
and 2 ships were hit off Ramsgate. Italian machines participated in 
these operations. In the evening several aerodromes in the eastem 
counties were bombed, hangars and barracks set on fire, and many 
machines on the ground damaged or destroyed. At night the attacks 
on London were increased, and several hundred thousand kilos 0! 
bombs were again dropped as reprisals for the English night attacks 
on German residential districts. Many fires were started on both sides 
of the Thames. Liverpool, Birmingham, and Coventry, and military 
targets in the north were also bombed. British "planes flew in Belgium 
Holland, and Germany under the protection of darkness, byt did 1 
damage worth mentioning to military objectives. Eight people wer 
killed when an isolated farm was destroyed. Elsewhere some houses 
pes seen and several people killed or injured, some of them 

utch. 


October 31 
_ The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy attacks 
in the night were mainly confined to London and eastern and southem 
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England; they were not on a heavy scale, and the damage and casual- 
ties were not serious. A second bulletin reported little activity up to 
midday, but a single machine dropped bombs on a south-east town, 
causing damage and casualties, some of them fatal. Later it was 
announced that a number of attacks were made by isolated aircraft 
during the afternoon, and bombs dropped on 2 towns in the eastern 
counties and at points in South Wales and the Midlands. There were 
a few casualties, but the resulting damage was slight. 

The air operations over Germany during the night were restricted 
owing to bad weather, but the docks at Antwerp and Flushing and the 
naval base at Emden were bombed, large fires being started at all three 
places. On the previous day Cherbourg was attacked and dockside 
buildings hit, and a heavy salvo of bombs was dropped among 4 “E” 
boats cruising 20 miles out to sea. An enemy aircraft was destroyed, 
and one British machine failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of retaliatory 
raids the previous day, and claimed that an undertaking of the air 
armament industry, a factory near Sheffield, and a military camp 
were heavily damaged. The night raids were continued on an in- 
creased scale, and explosions and fires were caused on both sides of 
ihe Thames. Ports on the west coast and armaments centres in the 
Midlands were successfully bombed. British ‘planes made incursions 
into the western frontier districts of Germany in the night, and threw 
isolated bombs which fell in open fields, breaking a high tension cable. 


November 1 
The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that there was further 
diminution in the enemy’s activity during the night. The few bombs 


reported—mainly in East Anglia, London, and a Midland town— 
caused little damage and few casualties. A few bombs were dropped 
with little effect at a point on the north-east coast of Scotland. In the 
suburbs of London some people were killed and a number of houses 
wrecked, by raiders which were prevented from penetrating into the 
central districts. The Ministry announced in the evening that in 
addition to some isolated machines, several formations of from 20 to 
30 aircraft, mostly fighters, had crossed the coast during the day, 
two of them entering the Portsmouth area. These formations were in 
each case quickly dispersed and driven off. Bombs were dropped at 
several points in the London area, in the eastern counties, in south- 
east England, and in Lincolnshire. Reports so far received showed that 
the damage was slight, and the number of persons killed and injured 
very small. Raiders were also reported over the Midlands, Merseyside, 
and the east coast of Scotland. The News Service reported that the 
most important attack of the day was directed against a convoy off 
the Thames Estuary, but all the bombs fell harmlessly in the sea. 
Eighteen enemy aircraft were destroyed during the 24 hours, and 7 
sritish fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. 

British shipping in the Straits of Dover was heavily shelled during 
the afternoon by long-range guns near Calais and Cap Gris Nez, but 
none of the vessels was hit. Later, 5 vessels were attacked by dive- 
bombers escorted by fighters, but anti-dircraft fire drove the enemy off. 
A squadron of Spitfires then arrived and patrolled the Channel coast 
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while the vessels continued on their way. During the night R.A F, 
machines bombed the long-range gun emplacements. 

The Air Ministry News Service reported a direct hit amidships on 
a 3,000 ton supply ship which was attacked by aircraft of the Coasta] 
Command off the south coast of Norway. One machine which went on 
to attack an anti-aircraft ship failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that the bad weather had led the 
British to stop their fighting action in the air entirely, but the German 
Air Force continued its attacks on London and other military targets 
in the Midlands and south and west of England. Fires were started in 
railway works and large factories in the south-west of London. Near 
Birmingham and on the outskirts of Bristol arms factories were success- 
fully bombed, and several munitions sheds were blown up at a depot 
west of London. Direct hits were also scored on aerodromes and 
‘planes on the ground machine-gunned. No German ’planes were lost. 
The communiqué also reported an attack on the Norwich Catton 
aerodrome, in which 3 machines were destroyed and a petrol station 
hit. At an aerodrome in the Midlands a hangar was gutted and a fue! 
depot in southern England effectively attacked. In a town south of 
Margate 4 direct hits were scored on harbour buildings, and in the 
western Thames loop military factories were plastered with bombs. 

The News Agency claimed direct hits on a destroyer and 3 cargo 
ships in a surprise air attack on a convoy off Great Yarmouth. Also 
that dive-bombers off Sheerness had sunk 9 ships sailing in convoy 
and had badly damaged 3 others, including a light cruiser. 


November 2 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that air attacks, while 
rather more widespread than for some nights past, were not on a large 
scale, and by midnight had almost ceased. Casualties were not heavy, 
but some of them were fatal. The Ministry announced in the evening 
that since dawn 2 strong formations of enemy aircraft had crossed the 
Kent coast. The first was turned back before reaching London, a few 
bombs being dropped in Kent. The second, of some 100 machines, was 
also dispersed, but a few aircraft flew over London at a great height. 
Later several machines attacked points in the Thames Estuary, and 
dropped bombs in 2 areas in Kent and Essex. Some damage was done 
and casualties caused. One raider machine-gunned shoppers in a London 
street. Ten enemy ‘planes were destroyed, with no British losses. 

The Admiralty announced the loss by enemy mine of the trawlers 
Hickory and Lord Inchcape. 

The Air Ministry bulletin on operations over Germany stated that 
on the night of Nov. 1 Berlin was subjected for several hours to 
the heaviest attack ever made on it. Power stations and 3 of the main 
railway centres were repeatedly hit, the Schlesischer Station and yards 
between the Potsdamer and Anhalter stations being the main objec- 
tives. The Tiergarten Station, a main line junction, and a goods yard 
were also bombed. Later in the night a second wave of bombers 
attacked the two main electricity supply stations, that at Klingenburg 
being set on fire over an area estimated to cover a quarter of a mile 
square. A large fire was also started at Charlettenburg. Other targets 
bombed were the refineries at Gelsenkirchen and Magdeburg, railwa\ 
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yards at Osnabriick, the Krupp works, and 16 aerodromes in Germany 
ind occupied territory, including Schipol, Tournai, Le Touquet, Ursel, 
St. Omer, Deventer, and Buer, near Gelsenkirchen. 

The German communiqué reported that attacks had been made on 
Amsterdam and Berlin“during the night. In an Amsterdam hospital 
19 soldiers were killed, and 7 Dutchmen wounded elsewhere in the 
city. Berlin was attacked afterwards, but most of the British machines 
were turned back by the defences. A single ‘plane flying at a high 
altitude dropped bombs on a residential colony district, and the 
Virchow Hospital was again hit by incendiary bombs. A number of 
civilians were killed and wounded. 


November 3 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that very few casualties 


_ had been reported in the night raids, which were on a small scale. 


Bombs were dropped in London and the Home Counties and in eastern 
and south-eastern England, but the damage as a whole was not great. 


: One raider was destroyed. A later bulletin stated that activity during 


the day consisted of flights by a few single aircraft over some districts 
in the south; some bombs were dropped and a few fatal casualties 


caused, but the damage was not serious. A few casualties were also 


caused by enemy ’planes which dived from the clouds over London 
and in East Anglia and delivered short bursts of machine- -gun fire. 

The Admiralty announced that 2 enemy aircraft were destroyed the 
previous day during a dive-bombing attack on shipping in the Thames. 

Owing to bad weather the R.A.F. carried out no operations during 
the night of Nov. 2-3. 

The German communiqué stated that despite very bad weather the 
air force continued during the previous day and night its retaliation 
on London, attacking chiefly public utility undertakings. Hangars 
and barracks were bombed at several aerodromes, and ports and 
factories were also attacked, hits being scored on an arms factory at 
Castle Bromwich. The enemy made raids only with single aeroplanes, 
and an attempt by a few machines to cross the coast of France early 
the previous morning was defeated, and 2 of them shot down. 


November 4 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that only a few enemy 
planes crossed the coasts in the night and their activities were confined 
to north-east England and east Scotland, where only slight damage 
was done in an attack soon after dark, but later in the night a second 
attack on east Scotland caused a few fatal casualties and demolished 
some houses. There was a brief ‘‘alert’’ in London during the evening, 
the 300th since the war began. A later communiqué ‘ reported that very 
few of the enemy had crossed the coast during the day, but bombs 
were dropped in London and at widely- -separated | points in the Midlands 
and East Anglia, damaging houses and causing casualties, only a few 
of which were fatal. In two Midland towns bombers machine-gunned 


etle streets, and later a train near a village was machine-gunned. 


Despite extremely difficult weather conditions the R.A.F. made a 
successful attack on Kiel, which was bombed for over an hour by relays 
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of aircraft. Raids were made during the previous day on Flushing and F 
the aerodrome at Soesterburg. Two machines failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the armed merchant cruisers Lauren. 
tic and Patroclus had been torpedoed and synk. From the former 
368 officers and crew were rescued, and from the latter 263. The 
trawler Tilburyness was also sunk by an enemy air attack. 

The German communiqué stated that the bad weather did not preven 
the air force from continuing its attacks on London and other militan 
objectives. Daring low dive attacks were made on railways in Nort) 
London, and buildings were hit. Several anti-aircraft guns wer 
silenced by machine-gun fire. On Nov. 3 successful attacks wer 
made on aerodromes; at Strateshall buildings were set on fire, and at 
Wattisham hangars and 10 aircraft on the ground were destroyed. 
Other aerodromes, above all in Scotland, were successfully bombed 
Two machines were missing. British ‘planes attempted isolated 
flights over Germany and Holland, and in Holland 2 houses wer 
destroyed and 2 persons killed. In Germany bombs fell at 3 points 
only, doing no damage. 


November 5 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
had been widespread and on a fairly heavy scale. Bombs were dropped 
in many places in England and Scotland, but casualties were not 
numerous. London was the main objective, and bombs fell at man; 
points, but the number of people killed and injured was small. Tw 
towns in the Midlands, and places on Merseyside, in Scotland, in south- 
east England, and the eastern counties were also attacked. A large 
number of incidents were reported, but little serious damage was don 
and the casualties were not believed to be numerous. In London « 
school used as an A.R.P. depot was hit and 7 of the personnel killed 
and a direct hit on a public shelter also killed several people. Other 
buildings hit included a block of flats and a former nurses’ home. An 
evening bulletin reported 3 attacks on London and one on Dorset 
each by several squadrons. The last did not penetrate the coast, and 
no damage was done. London was attacked chiefly by fighters, whic 
were all prevented from reaching the capital. A few bombs wer 
dropped in east Kent, and at Ramsgate and another town privat 
houses were damaged. In all the attacks the casualties were few, but 
some were fatal. Seven enemy ’planes were destroyed and 5 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. 

A bulletin regarding operations against Germany stated that thes: 
were hampered by bad weather, but attacks were made on Le Havre, 
Boulogne, and Ostend. At the first large fires were caused, and bombs 
were also dropped on the aerodrome of Montivilliers, 4 miles north-east 
of the port. 

The Admiralty announced that 2 German U-boats had been de 
stroyed during the previous few days, one of them that responsible {0! 
the sinking of the Empress of Britain. The Windsor Castle arrived 
port unharmed and reported that she was attacked by a Germal 
aeroplane some miles west of Ireland. U.S. wireless reports stated thai 
the liner Rangitiki and the cargo ship Cornish City were being shelle’ 
in mid-Atlantic by a German warship of the Graf Spee class. 
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The German communiqué stated that despite very bad weather the 
air force by day and night attacked England and Scotland, and in 
the night dropped over 1,500 bombs on London. Aerodromes, indus- 
trial and traffic installations, arms factories, and camps were also 
bombed, and at Ford and Wattisham hangars were again damaged. 
Several explosions and big fires were caused at Coventry and Liverpool; 
also explosions at industrial plant at Hillingdon, Edinburgh, Leith, and 
other places in Scotland. 


November 6 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that attacks began at 
dusk on East Scotland, the Midlands, and London, but did not develop 
on a large scale. An afternoon bulletin stated that a Welsh coast town 
had also been attacked and some buildings demolished, but the 
casualties were few; also that the damage to houses in London was more 
widespread than at first thought, but the number of casualties was not 
large. An evening bulletin stated that enemy aircraft approaching 
Southampton were intercepted, and the majority did not penetrate 
over land. Bombs were dropped in Southampton, damaging property 
and causing a number of casualties. A shelter at a school was hit, and 
a free meal centre wrecked. Six enemy ’planes were destroyed, and 4 
British fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. 

The operations over Germany during the night included attacks on 
oil sheds at Emden, where 30 fires were started, and on shipyards at 
Bremen and Bremerhaven. The power station at Hamburg, the sub- 
marine building yards at Vegesack (near Bremen) and the ports of 
Flushing, Antwerp, Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne were also bombed, 
together with a number of aerodromes in enemy occupation. At Den 
Hoorn seaplane base at De Mok a series of fires and explosions were 
seen, and hits were scored on anti-aircraft concentrations at Kloppen- 
burg, Magdeburg, and Oldenburg. 

The Admiralty announced that on Nov. 2 the submarine Taku sank 
a large enemy tanker outside an occupied French port. 

The German communiqué reported raids the previous day on harbour, 
industrial, and traffic installations in southern and eastern England, 
where heavy explosions occurred, particularly at Great Yarmouth. 
Off Portland 9 enemy ’planes were shot down without any German 
losses. In the night Scottish harbours, etc., were attacked and heavy 
fires caused at Dundee. British aircraft penetrated into Holland and 
Reich territory and dropped bombs in the night, but succeeded only 
once in hitting an industrial town, setting on fire 2 unimportant 
buildings of a spinning mill. 


November 7 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that 3 enemy formations 
had approached the country during the day, the first entering the 
Thames Estuary .but not succeeding in reaching London. It was 
dispersed and no bombs were dropped in the London area. A single 
machine which flew over London at a great height was shot down. 
The second and third formations tried to attack Portsmouth, but were 
driven off and no damage or casualties had been reported. A few bombs 
fell on 2 east-coast towns, but did little damage. Eight enemy machines 
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were destroyed, and 5 British fighters were lost, but all the pilots were 
saved. 

During operations over Germany the previous day the oil refineries 
at Salzbergen were bombed and fires started, and a hangar was hit at 
Haamstede aerodrome and aircraft on the ground damaged. Shipping 
in Cuxhaven harbour and off Den Helder was also bombed. In the 
night prolonged and heavy attacks were made on aero-engine works at 
Spandau and railway yards north-west of Berlin, oil refineries at Leuna 
and Homburg, shipping at Duisburg-Ruhrort, Mannheim, and Lud. 
wigshaven, the railway junctions at Halle and Pretzsch, the goods yard 
at Hamm, Mainz, and Cologne, factories 20 miles from Cologne and 
south-east of Diisseldorf, the aerodrome at Bomlitz, and the docks at 
Dunkirk. Coastal Command aircraft also bombed the gun positions at 
Cap Gris Nez. From all the operations 2 machines failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that the retaliatory raids on London 
had been continued with strong forces throughout the day and night 
and other war targets were also bombed, including Southampton 
where fires broke out in the docks and warehcuses, Coventry, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and the aerodromes at Great Driffield, Leeming, and 
Rum, where hangars, etc., were set on fire. It also reported successfu! 
air attacks on convoys in the Atlantic, south of the Orkneys, and ofi 
the British coast. Bombs dropped during night attacks on Germany 
mostly fell on waste ground and caused damage only to fields. There 
were only 2 instances of an enemy attack on industrial centres. In 
Western Germany a hospital clearly marked with the Red Cross was 
attacked. 


November 8 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the attacks in the 
night were concentrated on London and the Home Counties, though a 
few bombs were dropped in the Midlands, on a town in south-west 
England, and at widely-separated points elsewhere. In London build: 
ings of all kinds were damaged, and some persons killed, but " 
casualties were not heavy having regard to the scale of the attack. 
number of houses were also damaged in the south-west town, and a ten w 
people killed. A children’s hospital in the Home Counties received 2 
direct hits, and in London a garage was wrecked and 12 cars destroyed 
In one densely-populated area of London a bomb badly damaged a 
large block of flats. An afternoon bulletin stated that the attacks during 
the day were on a small scale. A few bombs were dropped at a point on 
the west coast and in a Midland country district, but no damage or 
casualties were caused. Formations of fighters or fighter-bombers 
twice crossed the coast, but only a few machines reached London 
where a few bombs were dropped. In the evening it was announced 
that a large number of dive-bombers, with strong fighter escorts, had 
made several attempts to attack shipping off the south and south-east 
coasts. They were heavily engaged, and 15 were shot down by one 
squadron without loss to itself. Twenty-two enemy machines were 
destroyed during the day, and 6 British fighters were lost, but the pilots 
of 3 were saved. 

In the operations over Germany the heaviest attack so far made was 
Jaunched against the Essen munitions factory. It lasted 4 hours, and 
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caused many explosions, followed by fires estimated to cover an area 
nearly a mile long by a quarter of a mile wide. Other forces bombed the 
synthetic oil plant at Wesserling, near Cologne, blast furnaces at 
[Diisseldorf and Oberhausen, steel works at Berhausen, the canal locks 
at Rheine-Horne, docks on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, the inland port 
of Duisburg, shipping at Dunkirk and Le Havre, the submarine base 
at Lorient (twice), and several aerodromes in Germany and the occu- 
pied countries. All the aircraft engaged returned. 

The German communiqué stated that the attacks on London had con- 
tinued, and at Tilbury Docks explosions and several big and small fires 
were caused. The bombing of aero-engine works and factories at Coven- 


~ try was also followed by explosions and fires. Low dive attacks were 


made on Scampton aerodrome, several machines damaged, and 2 
hangars set on fire. Warehouses at Brixton were destroyed and at 
Dover hits were observed near the harbour. The wireless bulletin 
stated that no aircraft had been lost during the day’s operations, and 
that 13 British machines were destroyed. They also reported the 
destruction by surface warships of a whole convoy, totalling 86,000 
tons, in the North Atlantic. British ‘planes penetrated into Germany 
at night and dropped bombs, damaging some houses in several Rhine- 





| land towns. There were dead and wounded. 
a 


* 


st 
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November 9 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the attack on Lon- 


‘don in the night, somewhat heavy at first, had soon diminished in 
i 

intensity. Some persons were killed and injured, but both damage and 
' casualties were less than on the previous night. Raids on a small scale 


' were also made on other parts of the country, and a few casualties were 


»caused. A later bulletin stated that in the morning there had been only 
a few flights over the country by single aircraft, with bombs dropped 
‘in south-east and southern areas, and in the evening it was announced 


that aircraft operating singly or in small formations had dropped bombs 
at different points in the Midlands, south-east, and south-west England. 
‘Single aircraft had dived through the clouds and made short machine- 


Hun attacks at several places, with little effect. Seven raiders were 


"destroyed, without the loss of any British fighters. 


The Air Ministry report on operations over Germany stated that a 
istrong force of bombers attacked the railway and goods yards in 
Munich during the night. One stick of bombs overshot the athe ay and 
‘hit the beer hall, starting a large fire. Others scored numerous hits on 
the 4-miles long sorting yard and railway workshops of the electric- 
‘railway centre. Attacks were also made on the Gelsenkirchen and 


Frankfurt oil refineries, factories at Ulm, Uberlingen, Nuremburg, and 


Amsterdam, goods yards at Hamm, Soest, Osnabriick, Duisburg, 
pRuhrort, and the Hook of Holland, the railway at Stuttgart, Mors, 

Saarbriicken, Mainz, and Le Havre, and 20 enemy aerodromes. In a 
separate series of raids on coastal bases, Amsterdam, Ymuiden 
Flushing, and Le Havre were bombed. 

The Admiralty announced that in spite of German claims to have 
sannihilated a convoy in the North Atlantic a number of ships had suc- 
cessfully eluded the raider and reached port. A second communiqué 
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reported the destruction of 2 Junkers dive-bombers and damage to 3 
others during the attack on shipping in the Thames Estuary the 
previous day, and on Nov. 7 the destruction of another dive-bomber, 
all by anti-aircraft fire from British warships. A third communigu( 
announced that the submarine Sturgeon had sunk 2 enemy supply ships, 
The Admiralty also announced the presumed loss of the submarine 
H.A9. 

The German communiqué reported great success in the continuation 
of attacks on London, with numerous hits on supply centres and docks, 
They were spread over harbours on the east coast, and Yarmouth wa; 
very heavily hit, as well as aerodromes in Norfolk and Yorkshire. Ip 
the night factories at Birmingham and Coventry and Liverpool docks 
were plastered with bombs. Dive bombers attacked convoys in the 
east coast area, and sank 6 ships for certain, and 2 possibly. A cruiser 
of 10,000 tons was so damaged that it must be considered lost, and 
another was also damaged. In the Thames Estuary German destroyers 
attacked harbours and communications with guns and machine guns 
The enemy flew into Germany by night and dropped bombs, registering 
several hits in Munich, Stuttgart, and a few localities of Wiirttemburg 
The damage was slight. In attacks on residential areas a number oi 
houses were damaged by fires in the roofs and 2 people injured. 


November 10 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy aircraft 
flew over various parts of England and Wales during the night, but no 
serious attacks developed, and the casualties were slight. Three raiders 
were destroyed. The evening bulletin stated that enemy activity was 
limited in the morning to raids on some towns on the Kent and Susser 
coasts. Houses were hit, but no casualties had so far been reported. A 
deliberate machine-gun attack was made on the Scilly Isles, but no 
damage or casualties had been reported. In the afternoon raiders 
crossed the Dorset coast, but were intercepted and dispersed, and no 
reports had been received so far of bombs being dropped. Later reports 
stated that in a Sussex coast town a few casualties were caused in thi 
morning. 

The operations over Germany during the night included heavy attacks 
on the Lorient submarine base and on Boulogne and Calais harbours 
Enemy-occupied aerodromes were also bombed and at one of them 6 
enemy ‘planes were set on fire. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of reprisal 
attacks, in which important military objectives were hit. Armament 
works and aerodromes were plastered with bombs in daring low-div 
attacks, and on the south-coast harbour installations, a camp, and 4 
power station were “‘targets for our bombers’. The enemy undertook 
no flights into German territory. A merchant ship of 25,000 tons was 
damaged some 300 miles west of Ireland, and east of Harwich a freighter 
was badly damaged. 


a November 11 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs wet 
dropped the previous evening at points near the east coast, causing 10 
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serious damage or casualties. During the night enemy activity was 
heavier than the previous night, but practically ceased soon after mid- 
night. There were some casualties in incidents in the Thames Estuary 
and on the south coast, including fatal ones when a building at a point 
near the south bank of the Estuary was demolished, but the damage 
generally was not extensive. Otherwise the bombing was concentrated 
on London; fires were caused, but only one was large. Damage was done 
to buildings and roads in various parts of the capital, but the aggregate 
amount was not large. Semi-official reports stated that at one period 
it was estimated that enemy machines came over London at the rate 
of 1 a minute. In one suburb direct hits on some small houses killed 
several people, and in another 6 members of one family were all fatally 
injured. A technical college was seriously damaged, and there were 
several deaths. A south-coast town was heavily bombed, and a number 
of houses in the residential area destroyed. No military objectives were 
attacked. 

The Ministry later reported that during the morning several enemy 
formations attempted to reach London, but each was intercepted and 
very few ‘planes succeeded in reaching the capital. Others attempting 
to attack a convoy off the north coast of Kent were engaged and driven 
off, 10 of them being destroyed. Bombs were dropped in several places 
in the south-east and at a few points in London, and houses and other 
buildings damaged. In the afternoon towns on the south-east coast were 
attacked, and at the same time a force of 15 to 20 Italian bombers, 
escorted by some 60 fighters, attempted to attack shipping in the 
Thames Estuary. They were engaged and 13 of them (8 bombers 
and 5 fighters) destroyed by 2 British squadrons without loss to 
themselves. A later bulletin stated that 2 more German ’planes were 
destroyed, making 12 in all, and 2 British fighters were lost. During 
the day three London districts were bombed, buildings and houses 
wrecked and some fatal casualties caused. 

[he operations of the R.A.F. over Germany during the night included 
attacks on oil plants at Gelsenkirchen, Ruhland (north of Dresden) and 
Bremen, factories at Essen, Mannheim, Amsterdam, and Dresden, 
docks and shipping at Kiel, Duisburg, Antwerp, Flushing, Dunkirk, Le 
Havre, Cherbourg, and Lorient, railway junctions at Danzig, Dessau, 
Miinster, Mannheim, and Dresden, and 15 aerodromes in Germany and 
occupied territory. Dresden itself was also bombed for the first time, 
and fires started at a large railway junction and at gas, water, and 
electricity installations. At Gelsenkirchen 19 separate explosions were 
counted after a stick of heavy bombs had fallen across the target. 
During the previous day attacks were also made on shipping at Calais 
and Boulogne. Five machines failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the Empress of Japan had reached 
the U.K. safely, after being damaged by a near miss when attacked by 
enemy aircraft in the Atlantic. 

rhe German communiqué stated that in the attacks during the night 
hits were scored on warehouses and communications in the harbours of 
Bexhill, Hastings, Dover, Clacton, and Great Yarmouth; also in East- 
bourne and Margate, and at several points on the Ipswich-Norwich 
railway. In Chatham factories were hit, and several barracks and huts 
destroyed at West Lutworth and Dungeness camps. Birmingham and 
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Liverpool and an arms factory near Granham were also bombed with 
good results. Enemy aircraft dropped bombs at several points in the 
Reich; at one place a timber yard was set on fire, and at 2 others high- 
voltage overhead lines were damaged. Two farms and a dwelling-house 
were also damaged, and one person killed. 


2. Against Italy 


October 29 

Unofficial reports stated that the British naval forces had attacked 
Maritza aerodrome, Rhodes, three times, and destroyed a transport 
depot, hangars, 12 aircraft, and the aerodrome offices, and the aero. 
drome at Carpathos (Scarpanto) twice, destroying ammunition dumps, 
petrol stores, barracks, and wireless equipment, and killing a large 
number of Italian soldiers. The aerodrome of Lepida was also bombed, 
and explosions and fires caused. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Benghazi and Derna were attacked 
the previous day, and the bombs seen to fall in the target area. Assab 
was bombed on Oct. 26 and damage done to the barracks and naval 
headquarters. At Kassala many fires were started by incendiary 
bombs, and buildings blown up. G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that in the 
Sudan on Oct. 26 strong enemy reconnaissance parties were discovered 
on the Khoroffet, a tributary of the Blue Nile. They were forced t 
withdraw, and were pursued throughout the next day. The South 
African Air Force attacked Maji Camp on Oct. 26, doing much 
damage and causing explosions. Enemy fighters flew over Malta the 
previous day. They were quickly engaged and 2 of them so damaged 
that they were probably unable to reach their base. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Middle Sudan a British 
camp had been bombed at Shushib. A British raid on Azozo, south- 
east of Kurmuk on the Sudan-Abyssinian frontier, wounded 7 people. 


October 30 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported further raids on aerodrome and sea- 
plane bases along the Libyan coast, including Bomba Tmimi. 

The naval authorities at Gibraltar announced that an abortive 
attempt was made in the morning by Italian naval officers to torped 
ships in the harbour with a special device. One torpedo exploded 
harmlessly at the harbour entrance, and another ran ashore on Spanish 
territory. This did not explode, and was removed by the Spanish 
authorities. 

The Italian communiqué stated that raids on Bardia and Tobruk 
caused 2 deaths and slight damage. Enemy attacks by mechanized 
forces at Tessenei and between Kassala and Sabderat respectivel\ 
were easily repulsed, and raids on Assab caused slight damage but n 
casualties. 


October 31 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on Bardia and Tobruk the 
previous day, causing large fires in a stores dump at the former; als 
on Teclezan, where many fires were started, Massawa, and Keren, if 
Eritrea, where bombs straddled the camp and railway compound. The 
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South African Air Force attacked the camp at Lugh Ferandi on Oct. 29, 
and dropped bombs among buildings in the target area. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo announced that in the Kassala area on Oct. 27-29 
a party of the enemy had been ambushed, losing 15 dead, 6 prisoners, 
and 2 motor vehicles. The British casualties were nil. 


November 1 
fhe Air Ministry announced that during the night a small force of 
"bombers made a successful attack on oil tanks, an oil refinery, and 





en pthe railway at Naples. All returned safely. ' 
+8 ' G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a successful action against a party of the 
lie Fenemy in the Western Desert on the night of Oct. 30-31, and, in the 
laree Sudan, the destruction of a small camel convoy in the Kassala sector 
mbed, een": ania alae ; 
rhe R.A.F. in Cairo reported that in an enemy air attack on Matruh 
tacked the previous day 8 of the raiders were destroyed and 4 more seriously 
ro >damaged. Four British machines were missing, but the pilots of 2 
ar were saved. Raids were also made on a number of objectives in Libya 
adiliare and East Africa, involving 30 separate operations. 
in the [ae rhe Italian communique reported that limited damage had been done 
overed [ae round Naples, at Bagnoli, Porta Capuana, and Pomigliano d’Arco 
ced to A by an enemy raid. In North Africa lightning columns routed enemy 
South Ma forces beyond Alam el Saru, 25 miles east of Sidi Barrani, and the air 
much Mee orc’. violently attacked the enemy air force, _bringing down 17 
ta the fe machines. Three Italian planes were missing. In East Africa an enemy 
maged "raid on Adagalla wounded 3 natives. 
British November 2 
south- [he R.A.F. in Cairo reported the destruction of enemy aircraft on 
eople. the ground in a raid on Gambut, Libya, and the destruction of huts 
and aircraft in a high-level attack on Menastir. On the night of Oct. 31 
lobruk was raided, and Chilga, north of Lake Tana, twice. Other 
1d sea- JE Places bombed were 8 stations in Abyssinia and French Somaliland, 
including Agordat, Aiscia, and Adagalla. 
yortive Two South African Air Force fighters shot down 2 Italian machines 
orpedo i and severely damaged a third in northern Kenya, without loss to 
ploded themselves. _ ’ 
panish | The Stefani Agency reported “the most important action undertaken 
panish fi °Y the air force since the beginning of the war’’ against Malta during 
' the day. About 100 machines took part in an attack on a vast scale 
Pobruk (B “gainst Nicabba aerodrome and Malta naval base. 
anized 
ctively November 3 


put ni The British communiqué stated that there was nothing to report. 

_ The Italian communiqué stated that 4 bomber formations, escorted 
by ighters, had attacked Malta, scoring direct hits on port installations 
it Valetta and on stores, etc., at Nicabba airport. A British fighter 

ik the & was destroyed, and one Italian machine failed to return. The communi- 
r; als qué also stated that 2 submarines had not returned to their base. 

ren, 0 It was stated in Malta that the Italian aircraft were engaged and 
d. The F “ispersed after a series of fights, and 2 machines were brought down. 
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Slight damage was done to Government property, but there were ny 
’ casualties. 

The Italians also stated that in East Africa port installations x 
Perim and the airport at Roseires, Sudan, were bombed. Patrols 
operating north-west of Kassala repelled detachments of Sudanese, 


November 4 

The Air Ministry announced that despite bad weather aircraft of th; 
Bomber Command had again attacked Naples the previous night and 
bombed the railway and the oil tanks at Poggio Reale. 

The Admiralty reported the destruction of 2 more Italian submarines 

Press reports stated that British bombers had attacked Brindisi 
Bari, and other ports on the south-eastern coast of Italy, and Santy 
Quaranti, on the Albanian coast opposite the northern point of Corfu 

The Italian communiqué reported that an enemy attack on Mi 
Susheik, near Kassala, had been easily repulsed and some prisoner 
taken. An enemy raid on Assab killed 3 people and caused slight 
damage to buildings in the town, and a raid on units at a camp north- 
east of Jerabub caused 2 deaths. The enemy attempted to bom) 
Naples in the night, but was forced to drop his bombs in open fields 
killing one and wounding 3 persons. 


November 5 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported extensive reconnaissances over Libya 
where motor transport was machine-gunned and an enemy fighter 
shot down. Over Metemma, Abyssinia, South African aircraft shot 
down an enemy ’plane, and Neghelli was bombed for the eighth time 
direct hits being scored in the target area. The camp and building 
at Keren were also attacked, and a number of fires started. All the 
British aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported that some large enemy seaplane: 
lying at anchor at Malta had been surprised and machine-gunned 
In East Africa enemy armoured columns near Kassala had been ¢e- 
stroyed. Enemy raids on Keren killed one native and on Neghell 
caused no damage or victims. 


November 6 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on the night of Nov. 45 
on military targets at Naples, where bombs exploded near the railwa\ 
junction, but the result could not be observed clearly. Numerous 
reconnaissance flights were made over Italian territory and over Greek 
coastal waters. All the machines returned safely. 

An Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft had attempted ! 
reach Naples the previous night, but were put to flight by intense ant: 
aircraft fire. Some bombs fell on Surbo, a village some 25 miles sout! 
east of Brindisi, and killed 6 people, and on Sandito Senormani, killings 

The R.A.F. in Cairo also reported that raids were made the previol! 
day on troop and motor concentrations at Bardia, Maddalena, an 
Garn el Grein, 100 miles south of Bardia. At the last-named ammun 
tion was blown up and transport destroyed, and at Maddalena bom)» 
fell inside the fort and on machine-gun posts and trenches. A raid 0! 
Adagalla resulted in direct hits on the railway. Rhodesian aircra!' 
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attacked enemy concentrations north of Kassala. G.H.Q. in Cairo 
reported a successful engagement the previous day with enemy patrols 
south-east of Sidi Barrani, and in the Sudan the infliction of casualties 
on an enemy party in the Kassala sector. ‘ 

rhe Italian communiqué reported that enemy raids on Maddalena 
and Garn el Grein had resulted in only 3 persons being wounded, and a 
raid on Keren caused 3 casualties. Kismayu and Gherile had also been 
attacked. 


November 7 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that a column of British and Indian troops, 
supported by the R.A.F., had surprised and captured Gallabat the 
previous morning, taking prisoners, who included 17 deserters. An 
enemy counter-attack was repulsed, and 2 air attacks which followed 
caused little damage. Round Kassala patrol actions continued, and 
mobile forces harassed the Italians in the Tenelai hills. It was also 
announced in Cairo that on the night of Nov. 5-6 a raid had been made 
on Brindisi, in which hits were scored and fires started in the destroyer 
and submarine bases and on the railway. Also that British aircraft had 
taken part on Nov. 5 in driving Italian bombers from the Piraeus. 

(he Italians were reported to be heavily reinforcing their bomber 
formations in the Gallabat area and to have made repeated attacks on 
positions held by the British troops round the village. Four Italian 
machines were shot down, and 3 British fighters lost, but the pilots were 
all saved. 

In an action north-east of Kassala the British forces detached some 
Italians from the main body and took 134 prisoners, with a quantity of 
arms and stores. 

The Italian communiqué stated that British troops attacked the 
positions at Gallabat and were repulsed with heavy losses, adding, ‘The 
British attack is still in progress’. Italian aircraft made a series of 
attacks during the fighting and shot down 6 British machines. 


November 8 

A Nairobi communiqué reported the bombing from a low level of 
shipping on the Juba river by the South African Air Force on Nov. 6, 
and an attack on the aerodrome at Gobwen. From these operations and 
from extensive reconnaissances all the aircraft returned safely. Alex- 
andria was raided, but no one was injured, and the damage was 
negligible. 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful air attack on the aero- 
drome at the Siwa Oasis, in which 2 British ’planes were set on fire and 
heavy damage done. 


November 9 

The Air Ministry reported successful raids on the aircraft factory at 
Turin and the Pirelli works at Sesto San Giovanni. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Brindisi had again been bombed 
during the night of November 7, numerous explosions caused, and a 
fire started which was visible 40 miles away. Tobruk was attacked 
and naval buildings wrecked, and at Derna a very large fire was caused. 
In East Africa Keren and Agordat were bombed and the aerodrome 
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buildings at the latter hit. In the operations round Kassala about 25) 
Italian prisoners were taken and large quantities of arms and stores 
The Air Ministry reported successful raids on the aircraft factory at 
Turin and the Pirelli works at Sesto San Giovanni. ; 

The Italian communiqué reported that in North Africa enemy 
mechanized units had been put to flight, and that a raid on Tobruk 
had wounded one person; Derna was also bombed and 9 persons 
killed. A raid in East Africa was repulsed and a British ‘plane shot 
down. During a raid on Turin bombs were dropped near the maternity 
hospital, a sanatorium, the military hospital, and barracks. On 
person was killed and 7 injured. A bomb fell between Montcalieri and 
Cambiano, hitting a house and killing 9 people. A raid on Cagliari 
caused neither damage nor victims. 


November 10 

A Cairo communiqué reported raids the previous evening in which 
some bombs were dropped on waste land outside the city, and in th 
desert near Ismailia. There were no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack by aircraft on Britis) 
warships in the Central Mediterranean in which direct hits were scored 
on a battleship and an aircraft carrier, and 2 ‘planes shot down and a 
third probably. In North Africa intensive raids were carried out against 
El Kassaba, Maaten Bagush, El Daba, and Fuka, causing several 
fires. Alexandria and Port Said harbours were also effectively bombed 
All the aircraft returned. An enemy raid on Derna caused no damage 
In East Africa a second counter-attack on Gallabat dispersed com- 
pletely all enemy resistance, and the place was now again in Italian 
hands. In Italy an enemy raid on the Cremona region was completel\ 
without effect, and an attempt to fly over Naples was prevented by 
anti-aircraft fire, but bombs fell between Naples and Pompeii. )o 
victims or damage were reported. A raid on the sector of Cardonia 
Sardinia, the previous morning also caused no victims or damage. 


November 11 

The Admiralty announced the carrying out of an attack on Caglian 
harbour and aerodrome by aircraft from the Ark Royal. An air attack 
on the latter was completely unsuccessful, and 2 of the shadowing air- 
craft were destroyed. All the British machines returned safely. 

The Air Ministry announced that bombing attacks were made the 
previous day on the docks at Sarande (Santi Quaranta) and Konispo! 
and that on the night of Nov. 9-10 Naples had been raided again, and 
several large fires started. Other places attacked during the previous 2 
days were Assab, Keren, Teclezan, and Agordat. 

The Italian communiqué reported an effective bombardment of « 
British formation in the Central Mediterranean by aircraft, and stated 
that in an attack on Malta 3 British machines were machine gunned 
on the ground. Two ‘planes failed to return. Raids on Alexandria 
damaged the port, and on E] Hamman, El Daba, and other places in 
North Africa started fires and damaged barracks, etc. Enemy ai! 
bases at Heluan and Ismailia were also bombed and large fires caused 
All the machines returned. Sidi Barrani was shelled from the sea, but 
there was no damage or victims, and in East Africa Gallabat was shelled 
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by artillery, but no damage was caused.. Enemy raids on Metemma, 
Gondar, Massawa, Keren, and Assab kflled 2 nativesand wounded a 
number of others. 


3. The Italian Attack on Greece 


October 29 

The Italian High Command’s first communiqué announced that at 
dawn the previous day the forces in Albania crossed the Greek frontier 
and had penetrated into Greece at various points. The Air Force had 
repeatedly bombed military objectives, including the docks and 
railways at Patras, where fires broke out. Installations along the 
Corinth Canal were also attacked, the naval base at Preveza, and naval 
and air buildings at the aerodrome at Tatoi. Rumours were current in 
ome that troops had landed on Corfu, where they were engaged with 
British forces. 

The British Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had attacked 
Maltezana, the capital of Stampalia, the nearest air base to Athens 
and to Crete. Heavy explosions were caused and fires started in a 
hangar. 

A Greek communiqué stated that throughout the previous day 
enemy forces of varying strength attacked the frontier positions in 
successive waves. The Greek troops held their positions. Enemy 
aircraft attacked certain military objectives, but without success, 
though 2 women were killed in an Epirus village. A later communiqué 
stated that 100 people were killed and 250 wounded in the raid on 
Patras. 

Reports from Yugoslavian sources stated that the Italians had 
occupied Breznica, at the junction of roads leading north-east to 
Florina and south to Kastoria. 


October 30 

The Greek communiqué stated that during the previous day large 
enemy forces attacked in Epirus, using artillery: “‘Our movements 
were executed in accordance with the prepared plan. In Western 
Macedonia the position is unchanged. Air activity was very restricted.” 

Patras was bombed 5 times during the day, but the town had been 
evacuated, and there was only one casualty. Three Greek bombers 
broke up a force of Italians coming up as supports on the western 
sector of the northern front. 

The Admiralty announced that mines had been laid in the Gulfs of 
Patras and Corinth, and in the Gulf of Aegina, covering Athens and the 
southern entrance to the Corinth Canal. 

The Italians reported progress due south along the coast from 
Konispolis as far as the River Kalamas. 

The Greeks were reported to have captured an Italian post at 
Biklista, on the Albanian side of the frontier on the Koritza road. 


October 31 
The Greek communiqué stated that on the Epirus front, after a 
slight withdrawal, their forces had maintained their positions through- 
out the previous day. Irregular bands co-operated with the enemy. 
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Enemy ‘planes bombed Patras town and machine-gunned its inhabj- 
tants. Some houses collapsed: Rio and Naupactus were also bombed. 
though containing no military concentrations. One person was killed 
and 5 wounded. One aeroplane which engaged Italian fighters over 
Albania had not returned. 

The Italian communiqué reported that their advance in the Epirus 
had reached the Kalamas River. The unfavourable weather and the 
obstacles created by the enemy had not slowed down the movement 
of the troops. The air force bombed Patras port and several ships 
laden with troops. The base at Lepanto, barracks in the Metsovo Pass, 
and fortifications on roads in the valley of the Kalamas were also 
bombed. An enemy aircraft was destroyed, and one Italian machin 
was lost. The Stefani Agency reported that rain was falling incessantly 
at the front and had transformed roads into streams and plains into 
swamps and lakes. 

British aircraft began operations from Greek bases, and were re- 
ported to have bombed Tirana and other points in Albania. 


November 1 

The Greek communiqué stated that in Epirus all enemy attempts to 
use infantry and tanks had been everywhere driven off, and som 
prisoners had been taken. Greek aircraft had bombed and machine- 
gunned enemy columns from a low altitude the previous day, and 
during an air battle 2 enemy machines were probably destroyed 
During the day the air force resumed its activity, and naval forces 
shelled the enemy’s right flank for over an hour. 

Italian aircraft sttacked Salonika and the Piraeus, and 2 of them 
were shot down. At Salonika 40 people were killed and 80 wounded 
all civilians. They also raided Corfu, causing 30 casualties in the town 
and Larissa, where 8 people were killed or injured. 


November 2 

An Athens communiqué reported an advance of 3$ miles into Albania 
in the Florina sector, with the capture of enemy fortified positions at 
the point of the bayonet. Over 160 prisoners were taken and l\W 
animals. This enabled them to occupy the northern heights of Morova- 
Planina, south-east of Koritza. Enemy air raids were concentrated 
especially on the civil population, and 15 towns were bombed ané 
machine-gunned, killing 90 and wounding 209 civilians. Greek aircrait 
made a low-bombing attack on Koritza aerodrome and on concentra- 
tions of mechanized units in the Epirus sector. They all returned 
safely. One enemy fighter was destroyed and another badly damaged 
Larissa was again bombed and 14 people killed. Corfu was raided 5 
times, and 10 people killed, Canea once, 6 people being killed, and 
Salonika had 6 raids during the day. At Larissa and Corfu all thi 
victims were civilians. Five enemy machines were shot down. 

The Italian communiqué stated that their aircraft had bombed an¢ 
machine-gunned troops landing in Crete, hitting several ships a! 
damaging port installations. Their troops in Greece were in ition; In 
the Kalamas River valley in the direction of Janina. On the previous 
day the air force had bombed the arsenal at Salamina and the ship: 
anchored there; also military targets at Corfu, barracks at Schipero 
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the station at Larissa, the Corinth Canal and Corinth-Athens railway, 
and the port at Salonika. All the ‘planes returned. 


November 3 

fhe Greek High Command announced that the positions captured 
inside Albania in the Florina sector were held despite heavy attacks, 
and that their aircraft had bombed aerodromes at Koritza and Argyro, 
destroying machines on the ground and setting oil depots on fire. Four 
enemy bombers were destroyed in air battles and 2 Greek ’planes were 
missing. ‘Unofficial reports stated that Durazzo had been bombed. 
Enemy raids continued against Patras, Salonika, Corfu, Janina, and 
Canea, as well as other towns and villages. No military objective was 
attacked, but buildings were destroyed and casualties, some of them 
fatal, caused among civilians. 

A later Greek communiqué stated that their troops had the previous 
day occupied a new line of heights on the Macedonian front, and during 
the day an enemy attack, backed by tanks, was repelled, and 9 tanks 
destroyed. Powerful enemy attacks against the positions in the Florina 
sector were repelled with the bayonet, and some prisoners taken. The 
enemy made 15 bombing raids, mostly against positions captured from 
them, but also against Salonika, where casualties were caused but no 
military objective was hit. Three raiders were shot down by gun-fire 
and a fourth hit and, it was believed, shot down near the Yugoslav 
frontier. Corfu was also again raided by machines bearing Greek 
markings. 

rhe Italian communiqué stated that in Epirus their troops in their 
advance to the Bridge of Perati on the Kalibaki River had overcome 
numerous well-fortified defensive lines. The air force had bombed 
military objectives at Corfu, causing many explosions at Porto Novo, 
and the port of Patras, where a factory and barracks were hit. Larissa, 
Janina, Navarino, and Salonika were also attacked, and in Crete a raid 
was made on port installations at Canea. Two aircraft failed to return. 


November 4 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that the Greeks were within 
artillery range of Koritza, which was being shelled, with support from 
the air, from Bigle. A Greek wireless report stated that naval fighting 
liad been going on off Corfu the previous night, and that an Italian 
vessel had been seen on fire; and Yugoslav reports stated that an 
Italian warship had been sunk during the morning. 

The landing of British troops in Crete was officially announced. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Epirus sector their action 
vas continued beyond the Kalabaka positions. The Air Force renewed 
the bombing of Salonika, Corfu citadel, Navarino fort, and the coast 
along the road from Kalabaka to Janina. One machine failed to return. 
In the air battle over Salonika reported the previous day 5 more enemy 
planes were brought down. 


November 5 
The Greek communiqué stated that on the Macedonian front detach- 
ments had captured a new height in Albania additional to those already 
announced. At various points on the front prisoners were taken and 
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mortars and machine guns captured. Enemy aircraft bombed the 
towns of the Piraeus, Patras, and Volo, as well as several villages and 
hamlets. Casualties were suffered, but no damage was done to military 
installations. Five enemy ‘planes were destroyed, and one Greek 
machine was lost. 

Reports from Yugoslavia stated that the Greeks had captured 
Pljasa, a village on the Koritza-Presba cross-roads some 5 miles north 
of Koritza. Also that some 4,000 Alpini had been surrounded in a 
defile where the two roads to Janina met at Kalpaki, and 400 or 500 
of them captured. ; 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Epirus sector new forces 
had reached the Vojussa river bed. The air force had throughout the 
previous day bombed communications, troops, lorry columns, etc., 
and defences in the Florina, Kastoria, and Janina sectors, and other 
formations bombed Volo, Preveza, and Patras ports. 


November 6 

The Greek communiqué stated that on the west of the Macedonian 
front their troops had captured a new line of heights with semi-perma- 
nent defence works within Albanian territory, taking 2 guns, machine 
guns, and some prisoners. The retreating enemy encountered the fire of 
their own tanks. The aerodromes of Koritza and Argyrokastro were 
bombed, and a considerable number of machines on the ground destroyed, 
as well as hangars and barracks. All the aircraft returned. Enemy 
machines bombed various points on the front and the Piraeus and 
Janina, as well as villages and hamlets in the interior. Casualties and 
damage were caused, but not to military installations. Two of the 
raiders were brought down in air fights, with no Greek losses. The 
previous afternoon Italian planes bombed Monastir several times. 

It was stated in Athens that the new heights gained included Zemjal 
Wacre village, on the road north of Koritza towards Pogradets. Greek 
artillery was reported to be shelling Koritza regularly. It was also 
learnt that the prisoners taken in the Koritza sector up to the night oi 
Nov. 3 numbered 1,304, and that another trainload had reached 
Salonika. It was also stated in Athens that the report of the sea 
battle off Corfu was devoid of foundation, and that British warships 
patrolling the west coast had not been able to find any trace of the 
Italian warships. 

The Piraeus was raided during the day, and some damage was 
caused. Two of the raiders were reported to have been shot down. 

The Italian communiqué reported that enemy attacks north of the 
Kopestica Pass and on the southern tip of Lake Prespa were “‘com- 
pletely repelled’, and the bridge on the isthmus of the lake cut. Enem) 
motorized forces were machine-gunned and destroyed, and _ troop 
columns received direct hits from Italian bombers. Naval bases at 
Navarino, the Piraeus, and Argostoli, as well as military targets in 
Corfu, received direct hits. 


November 7 
The Greek communiqué stated that their troops on the Epirus front 
had made a slight withdrawal. Enemy troop concentrations had been 
successfully bombed and reconnaissance flights carried out over tht 
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enemy territory, all without loss. Enemy raids on towns and villages 
continued, causing casualties but no damage to military establish- 
ments. In the fighting of Nov. 5 on the Macedonian front, 4 guns, 
9 mortars, and 52 machine guns were captured. It was learnt in 


Athens that raids had been made on enemy aerodromes at Santi 


» Quaranta, Durazzo, and Valona, the last-named twice, in which British 


machines took part. About 12 enemy machines were destroyed on the 
sround. Two British aircraft failed to return. 
The Italian communiqué stated that the Kalamas River had been 


" crossed by a division. The Air Force had bombed and machine-gunned 
" enemy positions in the Florina sector, near Lake Presba, and on the 
- Janina-Kalabaka road; also port facilities at Volo and Patras, the 


Fairport at Larissa, military objectives at Missclonghi, Zakynsos, and 


Metsovda, and the railway at Florina, where big fires were caused. 
During an enemy raid on Valona 2 of the ’planes were brought down. 


November 8 
The Greek communiqué reported artillery duels on the whole front 


_ and the repelling of local enemy attacks in the Epirus sector. On the 
night of Nov. 5-6 an infantry detachment, with engineers, had destroyed 
_the 9 tanks which had been immobilized on Nov. 3. Enemy forces 


bombed Corfu and some other villages and hamlets, causing some fatal 
casualties. One raider was brought down by gun fire. 
It was understood that in their withdrawal in the Epirus sector the 


' Greeks had fallen back to the Akheron river, where they were being 


subjected to heavy pressure. 
The Italian communiqué stated that the Air Force had bombed the 
roads round Lake Presba and the fortifications of Corfu, scoring direct 


hits. All the machines returned. Six enemy ‘planes attacked Valona; 


4 were shot down for certain and the others probably brought down. 
During the night 3 bombs were dropped on Brindisi station, damaging 
some rails, a water pipe, and one coach. A house was set on fire, but 
there were no casualties. 

The Greek Government declared the Gulf of Cavalla and the Gulf 
of Salonika and the waters inside the island of Euboea to be dangerous 
on account of mines. 


November 9 
The Greek communiqué reported the capture, in various frontier 
engagements, of 150 prisoners, with 5 howitzers, 7 machine-guns, and 


other material. Air activity was insignificant, but one village was 
| bombed, and one raider shot down. The Ministry of Public security 


announced later that during the day no enemy raid had been reported 
ii the interior of the country. An Italian 3-engined bomber landed in 


‘vprus undamaged and the crew were taken prisoner. 


Che Italian communiqué reported the reinforcement of their position 
at the bridgehead of the Kalamas River. 


November 10 

Che Greek communiqué reported the repulse of a local attack on the 
nght of the front, and the capture of 80 prisoners in other local engage- 
ments. Semi-official reports stated that the 2nd Venezia Division had 
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been cut to pieces and scattered. It had been completely trapped for 
2 days in the Pindus gorges, and then attacked by Greek forces which 
had been scaling the mountains on either side, after closing the southem 
end of the defile. Whole platoons were reported to have thrown their 
arms away and plunged into the river seeking to swim across, but were 
swept away. On another part of the front 3 Greek battalions attacked 
a rather larger force of Italians occupying a strong position and drove 
them out, taking prisoners and 4 field guns, 3 howitzers, and 41 machine 
suns. 

' The Italian communiqué reported ‘‘some brilliant cavalry reconnais- 
sance actions as far as the River Vuvos’’, with the capture of some 


weapons. 


November 11 

The Greek communiqué, reviewing the fighting up till the previous 
day, stated that large scale operations took place in the mountainous 
regions of Gramos and Smolika in the Central Pindus (respectivel 
north and south of the Sarantaporo) which led to the utter defeat and 
dissolution of an Alpini division. The enemy attempted, by pinning 
down the Greek forces mobilized at the front, to cut communications 
between these and the forces actually on the front. The Alpini division 
sought to traverse the mountains for a rapid push towards Metsovo 
on the main road linking Epirus and Thessaly. At first, Greek light 
covering detachments had withdrawn after slowing up the enemy ad- 
vance, and meanwhile other advance detachments began to arrive on 
the scene by forced marches, while further forces were also dispatched 
in that direction. A very strong counter-attack was then delivered, 
resulting, after very bitter fighting, in the enemy’s defeat and flight in 
order to evade encirclement, sweeping back with them reinforcements 
which had recently been disembarked at Valona and taken up urgent! 
by lorry to help them rally. The enemy plundered villages they had 
entered, some of which presented an aspect of complete destruction. 

It was also announced in Athens that 3 battalions of the enem) 
which attacked across the Kalamas River the previous day had been 
defeated and nearly all captured or killed, and the enemy forces in that 
sector pushed back to positions they held 6 days earlier. Further, on 
the frontier east of Argyrokastor the Greeks had attacked and captured 
the previous day, some important positions dominating the Koritz: 
road where it reached the frontier at Berat (Perat), 10 miles north 0! 
Kalpaki, and joined the road from Valona. Greek forces had also go! 
control of 2 other points near the frontier north-west of Kalpaki and 
due south of Koritza respectively, the latter on the southern spurs 0! 
the Marova-Planina. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 

Nov. 5.—General Weygand arrived in Algiers, after making a tour 
of the West African possessions, including Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, 
and the Upper Niger. 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Menzies told the press that Australia was with Britain 
whatever course the war took. The Greek communities, numbering 
in all from 20,000 to 25,000 were stated to be considering means of 
aiding their motherland. 

Nov. 5.—It was announced that the strength of the R.A.A.F. had 
reached a total of 35,500, men, excluding permanent personnel and 
administrative and technical staffs. 

Nov. 8.—The U.S. merchantman City of Rayville was sunk off Cape 
Otway. One life was lost. 

Nov. 9.—The Navy Office, announcing the loss of the American vessel, 
said that a number of mines had been swept up. The Navy Minister 
said the Navy and Air Force were co-operating in searching for the ship 
which laid them. 


BERMUDA 

Nov. 1.—The Government included in the Estimates for 1941 a loan 
of £200,000, free of interest, to the British Government. Local funds 
raised included £21,000 for general war purposes, £2,000 for a Spitfire, 
and £3,000 for the London air raid victims. 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Nov. 2.—The final instalment of the Colony’s bomber fund of £50,000 
was remitted to London. 


BURMA 
Oct. 30.—The fund for presentation to the British Government for 
the purchase of war-’planes passed the £200,000 level. 


CANADA 

Oct. 29.—The Prime Minister told the press that the nations of the 
British Commonwealth would gladly accord Greece whatever assistance 
might be in their power. He referred to Greece as ‘‘the oldest citadel of 
human freedom’. 

Nov. 7.—The Governor-General, opening Parliament, declared in the 
Speech from the Throne that they were determined to prosecute the 
war ‘to the utmost of our strength’. The destruction of freedom in 
Europe had awakened in the Western Hemisphere a fuller consciousness 
of the Nazi menace, and in face of the common peril there had arisen 
an increasing measure of co-operation between the U.S.A. and the nations 
of the British Commonwealth. 
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CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Nov. 7.—Chinese reports stated that the Japanese were evacuating 

sag Nanchang, and other important points in the Yangtze Valley, 

Nov. 8.—The Japanese Army spokesman in Shanghai denied that 

Ichang or alae cities were being evacuated. Foreign observers re- 

ported, however, that numbers of troops were being transferred to 
Formosa and Hainan. 


SouTH CHINA 

Oct. 28.—The Japanese were reported to have withdrawn from 
Nanning, the capital of Kwangsi Province. Japanese aircraft raided 
Loywing (Lungwen), the headquarters of the Chinese National Airways 
Corps where the aircraft were assembled. Kunming was again bombed 
by 13 machines. 

Oct. 29.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Shaoshing. They 
also reported that the Japanese had set fire to Nanning before retiring. 

Oct. 30.—The Japanese claimed to have destroyed all the bridges over 
the Mekong River on the Burma Road. 

Nov. 2.—The Japanese were reported, by the Chinese, to have 
evacuated Chennankwan, a strategic pass on the Indo-Chinese border, 
and other points in Kwangsi. 

Nanning was raided by Japanese aircraft. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Nov. 2.—The Japanese military authorities in Shanghai detained 
4 river steamers, 2 Italian, one German, and one Portuguese, and 
confiscated their cargoes of silk and cotton. 

Nov. 3.—The first American steamer carrying evacuees left Shanghai 
with 350 civilians. Nearly 5,000 Americans were stated to have 
registered for evacuation. 

Nov. 8.—The Chinese Courts in the French Concession at Shanghai 
were transferred to the control of the Nanking Administration. The 
Japanese Embassy spokesman said that no negotiations had so far 
been opened for the transfer of the Chinese Courts in the International 
peste but they hoped that a similar agreement would be reached. 

Nov. -It was announced that the British naval maintenance part) 
at Wei- a -wei had been withdrawn for the duration of the war. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Nov. 11.—A joint declaration was issued, in London, by the Govern- 
ments of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland by which they pledged themselves 
to end “‘once and for all the period of past recriminations and disputes’, 
and after the war to enter, as sovereign States, into ‘‘a closer political 
and economic association”’. Each would preserve its independence and 
sovereignty, but in foreign, economic, and military affairs would com- 
bine in a union that amounted to a confederation. 

The declaration also reaffirmed the ‘inflexible’ faith of both Govern- 
ments in the final victory of Great Britain, and stigmatized the ‘‘cynica! 
farce’ the Axis leaders were endeavouring to stage by proclaiming 
themselves the builders of the new European Order. The two Govern: 
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ments addressed “‘this burning appeal to all free people immune from 
the German terror that in the measure of their strength they should help 
the nations allied in the struggle for the freedom of all nations and the 
deliverance of the world from its present monstrous nightmare’’. 

On behalf of Poland Prof. Stronski declared that experience had 
shown that the post-1920 structure of Central and South-East Europe 
was not strong enough to preserve the free peoples from aggression, and 
both Poles and Czecho-Slovaks hoped by their decision to lay the 
foundations of a strong and coherent structure in their part of the world. 


DENMARK 

Nov. 6.—Particulars published in London of the spoliation of the 
country showed that in 6 weeks from the beginning of September the 
Germans had taken 20,000 head of cattle each week. They had also 
requisitioned the Jutland potato crop, and ordered the slaughter of 
30 per cent of the country’s heifers, half the pigs, and half the poultry. 
Very large quantities of bacon had gone to Germany, and most of the 
fishing catch recently. 

Estimates of the value of the plunder placed it at about 1,000 
million kroner (say £55 million). 


EGYPT 

Oct. 29.—A law was issued giving the police power to arrest on the 
spot anyone spreading false rumours about the military situation. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Eden arrived in Cairo from Khartoum. 

Nov. 11.—A gathering in Cairo of some 50 Arab chieftains represent- 
ing the tribes of the Nile Valley passed a resolution to volunteer for the 
defence of the country. 


EIRE 

Nov. 7.—Mr. de Valera, speaking in the Dail about Mr. Churchill's 
statement regarding ports in Eire, said he did not know if everyone 
was prepared to take that statement, as he was, as a symbol, perhaps 
a natural expression of regret, or whether it portended something more. 
They might, he said, be facing a grave crisis. “If we are to face it, we 
will do it, knowing our cause is just and right. There can be no question 
of the handing over of these ports so long as this nation remains 
neutral. They are ours and within our sovereignty. There can be no 
question of leasing these ports, and there can be no question of them 
being handed over on any conditions whatever. Any attempt to bring 
pressure to bear on us by any of the belligerents—by Great Britain— 
would only lead to bloodshed. . . .” 

He said it was a lie to say that German submarines or any others 
were being supplied with fuel or provisions in their ports. It was not 
only a lie but was known by the British Government to be a falsehood. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 29.—General Huntziger left Vichy for Paris. 
General Weygand’s statement in the Moroccan press. (See Morocco.) 
[he Vichy Government issued a decree depriving 23 people of their 
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French citizenship and property. They included M. Léger, formerly per- 
manent head of the Quai d’Orsay. 

General de Gaulle’s H.Q. announced that General Legentilhomme, 
Commander of the Allied Forces in French and British Somaliland unti! 
the Armistice, had arrived in London and joined the Free French 
Forces. Issue of statement by Embassy in Washington. (See U.S.A. 

Oct. 30.—Marshal Pétain, broadcasting from Lyons, said he had met 
Hitler a few days earlier, and ‘‘this meeting raised hope and caused 
anxiety ... Such an interview was only possible, 4 months after our 
military defeat, thanks to the dignity of the French people in face of 
their ordeal and thanks to the enormous effort towards regeneration 
which they have made. It was only possible, also, thanks to the heroism 
of our sailors, the energy of our Colonial leaders, and the loyalty of the 
native populations. France has rallied.” 

It was of his own free will that he had met Hitler. ‘TI have been 
under no Diktat, no pressure from him. Collaboration between our two 
countries was considered. I accepted the principles of it. The applica- 
tion will be discussed later.’”’ The salvation of France, he declared, was 
first of all in their own hands, and the first duty of every Frenchman 
was to trust. ‘‘He who has taken charge of the destiny of France,” he 
went on, “‘has the duty of creating the most favourable atmosphere t: 
safeguard the interests of the country. Itis with honour, and to maintain 
French unity . . . within the framework of a constructive activity of the 
new European order that I enter to-day the path of collaboration . .. 
the load of suffering of our country may thus be lightened, the lot of 
our prisoners improved, the burden of occupation expenses lessened, 
and the line of demarcation rendered more flexible, and the. . . pro- 
visioning of the territory facilitated. This collaboration must be 
sincere. All thought of aggression must be excluded from it... An 
armistice, after all, is not peace. France has numerous obligations 
towards the victor. At any rate she remains sovereign. This 
sovereignty imposes upon her the obligation to defend her soil. 

“To erase divergencies of opinion, to subdue dissensions in her 
colonies—this is my policy. The Ministers are responsible only to me 
and to me alone. And history shall judge. Until now I have spoken t 
you as a father—to-day I speak to you as the Leader. Follow me 
Keep your trust in eternal France.” 

Reports from neutral sources stated that the Germans had alread) 
sent 800,000 tons of wheat to Germany, and had requisitioned muci 
livestock, a million pigs having gone in one fortnight in September 
It was estimated that in 1941 the Germans would have in their hands 
nearly all the country’s beet sugar, 85 per cent of the butter, oil, etc., 
and most of the cereals. 

Oct. 31.—The Petit Dauphinois announced that the course of events 
had obliged the Government to adopt paper money instead of the gold. 
covered currency hitherto in use. It added, however, that French war 
finance was assured for an appreciable part by advances made by the 
Bank of France in paper money, guaranteed by the signature of the 
Government. Apart from the daily bill for the cost of the Army 0! 
Occupation a sum of 45,000 millions was needed for reconstruction and 
for providing work for demobilized soldiers. 

Nov. 3.—A Free French Forces communiqué issued in London 
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announced that Admiral Muselier had inspected at a southern British 
port a group of French naval units which were regularly taking part in 
the operations of the British Fleet. 

keports from American sources stated that Laval had told a cor- 


respondent, before meeting Hitler, that he believed democracy was 
dead in all the countries of the world, the proof of this being the com- 
plete victory of the totalitarian Powers. 

It was learnt that Laval had made a statement to the press in Paris 
on Oct. 31 in which he said that the negotiations with Germany had not 
emerged from the preliminary agreement in principle. Progress was 
likely to be slow while military operations continued, but France was 
now drawing up an answer to Germany’s questionnaire. He emphasized 
that the Colonial and economic co-operation contemplated served 
German and European as well as French interests, and denied that the 
German proposals involved any aggressive intentions. The contacts 
with the Germans were taking place in an atmosphere of courtesy and a 
spirit of comprehension, not present just after the armistice, and ‘‘when 
| saw Pétain facing the Fiihrer’’, he declared, “‘I realized that the fate 
of our two nations could have been settled other than by war. Hence- 
forth France will know how to protect herself against foreign domina- 
tion.” 

Ihe Government took over financial control of the Havas 
Agency and issued a ban on listening to British wireless broadcasts and 
those from other countries engaged in “‘anti-national’’ propaganda. 

lhey also amended the Press Law of 1881 to provide sentences of up 
to 2 years and fines up to 3,000 francs for “‘ofiending the Chief of State by 
the publication of attacks or slurs’’ on him. 

[he Ministry of the Interior, under orders from Germany, suspended 
the repatriation of refugees from the occupied territory till new regula- 
tions could be drawn up. 

It was learnt that M. de Brinon was to go to Paris as French Am- 
bassador, by agreement between Laval and the German authorities. 

Nov. 4.—Reports from observers reaching Lisbon from occupied 
France stated that factories working for Germany had increased their 
output by 15 per cent, and employment was plentiful, whereas in 
unoccupied territory work was scarce and wages low. It was also 
stated that there was no support in Vichy for the old democratic 
order, and little sympathy for General de Gaulle, everything being 
done to discredit him and distort his policy. 

Nov. 9.—Laval was reported by the Paris press to be in the capital, 
accompanied by the Minister of Finance and M. de Brinon. 

The Ministry of Colonies issued a statement in Vichy declaring that 
De Gaulle’s forces had launched a new attack on French sovereignty, 
and had landed troops near Libreville, supported by British light naval 
forces. The garrison were continuing their defence of the capital, despite 
intensified British air bombing. 

Nov. 10.—Laval issued an official Note, after a discussion with 
Goring, stating that there would be no negotiations for a definite peace 
settlement until the war with Britain was ended. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Nov. 8.—It was stated in Brazzaville that the town of Lambarene, 
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in Gabon, had decided to surrender to General de Gaulle, who was 
granting the inhabitants honourable terms. 

Nov. 9.—General de Gaulle’s troops were reported to have landed 
near Libreville, Gabon. (See also France.) 

Nov. 11.—It was announced by General de Gaulle’s H.Q. that Libre- 
ville had surrendered early on the morning of Nov. 10. In a broadcast 
from Leopoldville General de Gaulle addressed himself to the spirit of 
Marshal Foch, and said: ‘To-day another French soldier wishes to report 
to you. You, who have given us our victories and have vanquished your 
enemies, have always desired to go on until ultimate victory. That is 
our desire also.”” (See also Great Britain, Nov. 10 and 11.) 


GERMANY 


Oct. 29.—The Berlin radio announced that “‘owing to circumstances 
dictated by the war” all radio stations, including those in occupied 
France and the Protectorates of Moravia and Bohemia, would close down 
at 7.15 p.m. 

The Government were understood to be endeavouring to induce all 
neutral countries to banish the Polish diplomats still recognized. The 
Boérsen Zeitung criticized Switzerland for allowing news of Poles to 
appear in the press. 

A Berlin broadcast in Greek stated that “Greece is still free. She still 
has a chance. She can still range herself on the side of the Axis—a 
decision which will mean for her enduring peace”’. 

Oct. 30.—Foreign press correspondents in Berlin were told “in 
confidence’’ at the Wilhelmstrasse that the invasion of Greece had taken 
Germany by surprise and that Hitler’s chief concern at the moment was 
to establish peace on the Continent. It was suggested that as the inva- 
sion had upset his plans he would be ready to mediate between the 
Greeks and the Italians. 

Officials also stated that diplomatic activity against Britain had 
entered upon “‘a real offensive’. Hitler’s conversations with the French 
leaders had dealt with the fundamental questions of France’s future, in 
which 3 points had been mutually recognized “not sentimentally, but 
cold-bloodedly, in order to avoid errors and misunderstandings”’. 
First, France declared war; secondly, France lost the war; thirdly, 
France must pay her share of the cost of it. 

Of Spain, the officials said, “Spaniards are spiritually linked with th: 
team which is to re-organize Europe in community with the Axis’’. 

Hitler telegraphed to Mussolini assuring him that between them 
there was still, as always, ‘complete identity of views’’. 

Nov. 1.—The Politisch-diplomatische Korrespondenz, in an article 
headed ‘“‘England’s hand in Greece’, declared that ‘“‘Britain has never 
yet renounced the extension of her war plans to south-eastern Europe 
when the appropriate moment for doing so arrived”. 

Nov. 2.—It was learnt that Géring had issued a proclamation stating 
that ‘“‘a new period of creative work in all spheres of economic and social 
life lies ahead’’, and going on to declare that the Second Four-Year 
Plan had entirely fulfilled his expectations, in some cases even exceed- 
ing them. ‘What has been built up in unremitting labour in accordance 
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with the wishes of the Fiihrer’’, he said, “‘has stood the test in the present 
war. All the hopes of Germany’s enemies that the Reich might be 
iefeated by means of a cowardly blockade have been dashed.” 

The Four-Year Plan and the war industry formed “‘one single unit’, 
which was “adapted to the exigencies of the German nation’s struggle 
for liberty’. 

Nov. 4.—The Wirtschaft und Statistik published figures of the 
Government’s indebtedness showing that at the end of August the 
total was 62,800 million marks, as compared with 34,100 when 
the war began. The increase in August alone was 3,600 million. Of 
the 62,800 million, 31,000 million was long term, and 27,500 million 
short term, the latter three times as large a figure as at the end of 
f August, 1939. 

(When the Nazis assumed power in 1933 the total indebtedness was 
11,700 million, of which some 1,500 was short term. By far the greater 
part of the short term indebtedness since 1933 was undisclosed, and, 

ccording to neutral experts, the total indebtedness was over 120,000 
million.) 

Nov. 6.—The Dienst aus Deutschland denied that any peace offensive 
was contemplated in Berlin, adding that neither the military nor the 
political situation offered any ground for such an initiative. 

Ihe News Agency announced that dozens of Italian submarines 
had passed into the Atlantic to assist in the blockade of Britain. 

\ov. 7.—Reply to U.S. Government’s request for safe conduct for 
ships repatriating Americans. (See U.S.A.) 

lt was announced in Berlin that the harvest statistics showed that 
the country could save “‘a large reserve’. The production of bread grain 
was 24,600,000 tons, only 2 per cent below the average of 1935-39, the 
potato crop was some 86 million tons, and the sugar beet production 
8 million tons. The figures could be increased still further, until all 
the Germans repatriated from other countries were settled in German 
griculture. 

ov. 8.—The wireless bulletins announced that Hitler had arrived in 
Munich, accompanied by Nazi party veterans, for the celebration of the 
Puisch of Nov. 9, 1923. A later bulletin stated that he had addressed 
old party members at the Léwenbrau cellar, and at 8.30 an abridged 
version of his speech issued by the News Agency was broadcast. He 
leclared that all predictions and calculations of the enemy had failed, 

nd contrasted the “hard facts’’ with the false conclusions and jugglings 
oi Germany’s adversaries, declaring ‘‘the fight will go on until it ends 
in our victory’. 

After emphasizing the “inner strength and unity of the nation 
md the unheard-of greatness and might of the German armed forces’, 
he went on, ‘‘the cowardly nightly attacks on the defenceless German 
ivil population by the British Air Force have met with hard and un- 
relenting retaliation carried out by the German Air Force on military 
dbjectives in England, after a long period of patience had been observed”’. 
He also said that ““Mr. Churchill, that arch liar, has recently been forced 
)give up lying about German submarine losses. He now has to admit 
that German submarines have increased in number. I can assure you 
that they will go on increasing. One of these days there will be no Mr. 
Churchill, but there will still be German U-boats.”’ 
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He also repeated the usual statements about Germany’s readines 
to disarm, and Great Britain’s determination to make war on her, ané 
said that when he realized Britain had decided to do this at all costs hy 
hoped they would do it while he was still alive, ‘‘for I knew that thi 
must be the hardest struggle into which Germany had ever been 
forced’. He believed himself, however, to be ‘the hardest man that th 
German people have had for decades, and perhaps for centuries’’, by; 
also the one possessing the greatest authority, adding: “I believe in m 

«success, and that unconditionally.”’ ; 

He then claimed that the second cycle of the Four-Years’ Plan, jus 
beginning, would make them economically independent, and concluded 
by asserting that the night air raids had been begun by Britain. Sud. 
denly, Mr. Churchill had dropped bombs on the civil population. “| 
waited in patience,” he went on, “‘thinking ‘this man is mad’ . . . and] 
made my plea for peace. Now I am resolved to fight it out to the last. 
The British people, for whom I feel sorry, will have Mr. Churchill t 
thank for all they will suffer. It was the greatest military folly of al! 
time that Mr. Churchill committed in attempting to fight with th 
weakest of his weapons. He does not know the German people an( 
their readiness for sacrifice.’ 

Proclaiming that the German people were firmly confident in their 
leadership he ended by saying, ‘‘this leadership has no other ain 
than a Germany of honour and might, of magnitude and freedom 
Victory will be ours at the end of this struggle’’. 

The meeting of the Nazi Party ‘Old Guard”’ took place in tly 
Léwenbrau in Munich, instead of the Burgerbrau, and, according t 
neutral reports, was attended by Hess instead of Hitler. 

It was announced in Berlin that so far some 700,000 children hac 
been evacuated from air raid zones into the country. The evacuation 
were voluntary. 

Nov. 9.—The News Agency, reporting the raid on Munich, said 
“Obviously the purpose of the R.A.F. was to disturb the festive hour 
of the German people in the capital of the Nazi movement.” 

The Wilhelmstrasse announced the impending visit of Molotoff in tly 
same words as that used by the Soviet Government. 

Nov. 11.—A delegation of honour met M. Molotoff at the frontier ! 
Markinia. 

Ribbentrop was reported to have just had two long conferences wit 
the Japanese Ambassador. 

The News Agency said of M. Molotoff’s visit that both Germany an 
the Soviet were concerned, in view of their historical experience, i! 
placing their relations on a good and stable basis. The conversation 
would cover many aspects of German-Russian relations. 


The National-Zeitung declared that the visit would enable Turkey an‘ 


the States lying within the closer German-Russian field of power t 
reconsider their present policy. Not only would a new order in Europ: 
be discussed, but also a world-wide political reorganization. Referenc 
was also made to the formation of ‘‘a world front against England”. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 29.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for tli 
week ending Oct. 20 totalled 198,030 tons, made up of 32 British ships 
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of 146,528 tons; 7 Allied vessels, of 24,686 tons; and 6 neutral, of 26,816 
tons. The British losses were the heaviest yet experienced. 

Oct. 31.—The War Office announced that Lord Gort had returned 
after a fortnight’s visit to the forces in Iceland. 

Nov. 1—The Admiralty announced the extension of the areas 
dangerous to shipping to the waters in the English Channel and the 
Bay of Biscay eastward of certain lines. 

The Air Ministry announced that during October 241 German aircraft 

had been destroyed in and around the British Isles. British machines 
lost numbered 119, but the pilots of 62 were saved. From Aug. 8 to the 
end of September the number of enemy ’planes destroyed was 2,185. 
© Nov. 2.—The Air Ministry News Service issued a statement showing 
" that during the previous 12 weeks the German Air Force had lost 
» 2433 machines, i.e. 3 aircraft and 14 airmen for every one of Great 
' Britain. From Aug. 8 to the end of October, some 6,000 airmen had 
" been killed or taken prisoner, while the R.A.F. lost only 353 pilots. 
' It was understood that the Government had requested the French 
> Government to inform them of the character and extent of Marshal 
' Pétain’s commitments towards Germany resulting from his acceptance 
of “collaboration”’. 

Nov. 3.—The First Lord of the Admiralty, in an Empire broadcast, 
» said that British troops had landed in Greek territory. The Navy was 
' there; air support was being given, and military objectives in Naples had 
© been bombed. “‘What we can do’, he added, “‘we will do.”” There were 
creat difficulties ahead, but there were also some reassuring facts, and 
© the road to victory was beginning to define itself. 

Shipping losses had been heavy of late. He made no promises and 
' no prophecies, but the Navy was doing its best against the problem of 
the intensified U-boat attack. He often thought, he went on, of 
Nelson’s incessant cry for “more frigates’’, and his professional advisers 
' had often in the past months asked for more destroyers. The 50 U.S. 
destroyers had been exceedingly welcome, and he would be equally 
' thankful for any more that could be spared. 

They had not failed to remark in England the significance of the fact 
' that in the American Election the issue of aid for Britain had by the 
s common panics of both parties been placed completely above the 
| battle and accepted as common ground. They would not easily forget 

that that had been so. 

| Nov. 4.—Reply of Soviet Government to British statement re 
' Russian participation in the Danube Commission. (See U.S.S.R.) 

It was announced that 2 more battalions of Canadians had arrived in 
England. 

The Minister of Labour, speaking at a Midland factory, said: ‘“‘In 
' another 6 months we shall have passed Germany in aircraft, ships, and 
guns, and I venture to prophesy that immediately we have done that 
the world will move forward to a peaceful time of reconstruction, the 
wiping away of privilege, and the growth of knowledge . . . I shall be 
visiting you again, and I shall not be talking of war, but of a great 
eliort towards building a better civilization.” 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war. (See Special 
; Summary.) 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
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Oct. 27 were 6 British vessels, of 9,986 tons; and 2 Allied, of 6,874 tons 
or a total of 16,860 tons. 

It was learnt that since the previous total of enemy losses was 
published (on Sept. 29) Germany had lost a further 65,639 tons, and 
Italy 74,671 tons. 

Lord Halifax, speaking in the House of Lords on the war situation 
said the Government intended to do all in their power to assist Greeg; 
in defending herself against her rapacious neighbour, and they wer 
making the cause of Greece their own. Yugoslavia’s position had now 
become more delicate, but “‘we are confident’, he said, ‘that Yugoslavia 
will reject, as she has hitherto rejected, any demands from Germany or 
Italy which are incompatible with Yugoslav sovereignty. They hay 
before their eyes the example of the fate of Rumania. Already moral 
occupied by Germany, she is on the highway to becoming physicall) 
occupied as well’. 

Thanks to the far-sighted policy of her Government Turkey consti- 
tuted a solid barrier against aggression. He endorsed the Turkis 
President’s declaration about the alliance with Britain, adding, ‘“‘\\, 
have on this side the same faith in Turkey as we believe Turkey has in 
us.” 

As to France, Hitler was prosecuting his design of attempting 1 
bring about the disintegration of the whole life and future of tl 
French nation. It was in that light that they must look upon Hitlers 
interview with Marshal Pétain. 

He went on: “We realize to the full the difficulties of Marshal Pétain’s 
position. No doubt he hoped, by entering the path of collaboration 
that the load of suffering of France might in the near future be eased, 
that the lot of French prisoners in Germany might be improved; the 
burden of occupation expenses might be lessened; and the line oj 
demarcation between the two parts of France might be made mor 
flexible. 

“Whatever he may have hoped or may be hoping to gain for Franc 
we cannot believe that a Government headed by a man of honour lik 
Marshal Pétain would commit France to a course which would be : 
stab in the back of her former Ally. We on our side have repeated) 
rejected all suggestions from the enemy for an agreement with us at th 
expense of France. “ 

“Ts it too much to hope that those who direct French policy may see 
more and more clearly as German plans are unfolded that in the ené 
the cause of French survival is the same as ours, and that any action 
that would have the effect of aggravating our difficulties—and, 
course, we should have to meet it with whatever counter-action ci- 
cumstances might demand—must also directly deny that which must 
be the prayer of every loyal Frenchman, that he may see Franc 
restored to her former strength and greatness?” 

Nov. 6.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare, in a written reply to ¢ 
Parliamentary question, said the Government desired to enable Spail 
to receive adequate supplies of oil for her own consumption, but not 
for re-export, and to maintain her oil stocks at a reasonable and steady 
level. Negotiations had taken place and agreement had been reached 
on a programme of imports for the last 4 months of 1940, based on thi 
existing rate of consumption, which was limited by Spanish Gover 
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ment restrictions imposed for financial reasons. Navicerts were accor- 
dingly being issued for these amounts. 

lhe Foreign Office announced that, in response to a request from the 

’ Greek Government, the Government had assured them of their readi- 
‘ness to provide such financial assistance as might be required to meet 
their needs in the sterling area. Meanwhile, the Government had at 
once placed £5 million at the disposal of the Greek Government by way 
' of an advance for this purpose. 
' The Under-Secretary for War announced in Parliament that the 
following changes were to be made in the Home Guard:—the granting 
of Commissions, enabling officers to command all local troops in an 
emergency; the institution of N.C.O. ranks; substitution of battle 
dress for the denim uniform; and the supply of rifles, automatic rifles, 
_ machine guns, and grenades on a scale representing full armament for 
a million men. 

A Director-General would be appointed to co-ordinate the force and 

bring it in line with the Regular Army. He would replace the Inspector- 
General on the staff of the C.-in-C. There would still be an Inspector- 
General of the Home Guard, however, and the post would be filled by 
Lord Gort. 
' Nov. 7.—Mr. Butler, replying to a question in Parliament, said the 
- Government had taken note of the Italian statement that Italian men 
and aircraft had participated in the bombing of London, and ‘‘they 
must accordingly reserve full liberty of action in regard to Rome’’. 

Nov. 8.—It was announced that Mr. Eden had arrived back in Eng- 
land and that he had visited the troops at Gibraltar‘on his way from 
Egypt. 

Nov. 9.—Men born in the second half of 1905 and those who had 
reached the age of 20 since July 28 registered for service. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain died at the age of 71. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Mansion House. (See Special Summary.) 

Vichy report of attack on Libreville. (See France.) 

Nov. 10.—It was officially denied in London that British naval forces 
had been shelling Libreville or assisted in the landing of General de 
Gaulle’s troops. A naval squadron had, however, resisted an attempt 
by the submarine Poncelet to sink a British warship without warning. 
As a result of this retaliatory action the Poncelet surfaced and scuttled 
herself. The crew were saved. 

Nov. 11.—The Air Ministry issued a categorical denial of a press 
' report of an announcement by the Minister of Finance at Vichy that 
there had been intensive British air bombing at Libreville. 


GREECE 

Oct. 29.—-The King was appointed C.-in-C. of all the Forces, and 
General Papagos, the Chief of Staff, C.-in-C. of the Army. The General, 
in an Order of the Day, said ‘‘We will fight till the last breath”, and the 
Under-Secretary of the Navy issued an order declaring ‘“‘Let contempt 
of danger be our emblem”’. 

The King, replying to the message from the King of England, said 
“T can assure you that we will advance side by side to the end.’’ General 
Metaxas, in reply to Mr. Churchill, said the inspiring echo of his words 
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had resounded throughout the nation. With all confidence in their grea; 
and heroic ally they were going to “‘base our common and certain 
victory on the eternal principles of morality, justice, and liberty 
established 3,000 years ago on the sacred soil we are now defending” 

Twenty British airmen who had been interned were released and 
carried through the streets, and crowds cheered outside the Britis) 
Legation. 

Orders were sent to 5 Greek vessels at Lisbon and to 14 at Funchal ty 
remain in harbour. 

Grazzi, the Italian Minister, remained in Athens, in the German 
Legation, and was understood to have declined to ask for his passports 
on the ground that he could see no reason for doing so, as the tw 
countries were not at war. 

Oct. 30.—The press published a statement by the Admiralty declaring 
that it was an Italian submarine which sank the Helle at Tinos on Aug 

15. Photographs of fragments of the torpedo bearing an Italian inscrip- 
tion were also published. 

Telegrams supporting the Government’s stand were received from al! 
parts of the country and from Greeks throughout the world. 

The Press Under-Secretary broadcast an address in which he referred 
to the country’s endurance of the restrictions imposed on its freedom o! 
expression by its loyalty to the requirements of friendship with Italy 
and to the ‘“‘great and sorrowful sacrifice of keeping silent over the long 
martyrdom of the Dodecanese’. The country would suffer great tests 
and great sacrifices, but without them the State’s slow death would b 
inevitable. Greece would hold fast, and finally conquer. No material 
force had ever conquered the spirit; and ‘“‘Greece is forever on the side 
of the spirit” 

Oct. 31.—The number of men mobilized was estimated, by Yugo- 
Slavian correspondents, at 400,000. 

Nov. 1.—The Governor of Athens published a denial of Italian 
rumours that he was opposed to the Premier’s foreign policy. 

The leader of the Communist Party, who was in gaol, telegraphed t 
the Government asking to be sent to the front to fight against Fascism 

Among offers of help was one of the services of all the Greeks living 
in Dar-es-Salaam, who in half an hour collected £2,000 to send t 
Athens for war purposes. The Greek communities in Ottawa and other 
Canadian cities opened funds for the Red Cross and for victims of air 
raids, and the Viceroy of India sent £1,000 to Athens from his War 
Purposes Fund as a first contribution for the relief of air raid victims 

The Secretary-General of the National Confederation of Labour, in 
broadcast, summoned workers in America, Russia, and the neutral 
countries generally to insist that their Governments should forbid th 
export of raw materials to Italy and boycott the transport of goods 
destined for her and Germany. He also called on the organized worker: 
in Italy to refuse to fight, and on the peasants of Albania to revolt. 

It was learnt in Athens that British naval officers had arrived there 
and in a number of the islands. 

The Athens papers printed a headline reading, ‘“‘Beware of the 
propaganda of enemies and friends. As a united people and Govern 
ment we see nothing but war. We live war, we make war, we can discuss 
nothing else but war and victory.”’ 
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A law was published authorizing the Minister in London to set up a 
committee presided over by himself to supervise such requisitioning 
and use of Greek shipping as he judged necessary. 

The return of the Bank of Greece was published showing that the 
gold foreign exchange reserve had risen between Oct. 15 and 23 by 
nearly 11 million drachmas to 5,901,893,160 drachmas. 

Nov. 2.—The Prime Minister received a telegram from General de 
Gaulle expressing, on behalf of all French people, his admiration for the 
people of Greece, and his confidence that they were giving to the world 
an example worthy of their ancient traditions. 

General Metaxas replied that he was convinced that the hearts of all 
l'rench people without exception were beating for the success of their 
just cause. The great French nation could not but be with them, as they 
had in the past. 

Nov. 3.—General Gambier-Parry arrived in Athens, with a staff of 
otncers. 

Notices were published in the press calling up reservist artillerymen 
from the 1925-26 classes. 

Nov. 4.—It was announced that some British troops had landed in 
Crete. They were enthusiastically welcomed by the people. 

The Italian Minister left Athens with 190 other Italians. 

Instructions were sent to the Consulate in Egypt to call up all male 
residents of 22 to 37 who had completed their military training, 
estimated to number about 20,000. 

The first batch of Italian prisoners reached Salonika, and were 
reported to have stated that they were glad to be captured, as they 
had been brought to Albania against their will and had been without 
food for 3 days when captured. 

Nov. 6.—Announcement of financial assistance from the British 
Government. (See Great Britain.) 

The Government authorized the formation of a Dodecanese Legion. 

Nov. 7.—Batches of prisoners from the central sector, captured in 
the Sarandoporo valley continued to arrive at Salonika. All reported 

. shortage of food. 

An official statement, referring to an allegation in the Belgrade 
\'veme that Greece was seeking mediation, said, ‘““‘We can declare once 
for all that the Government have neither sought nor will ever seek 
anybody’s mediation in the struggle against Italy, which they are 
determined to carry through to the very end”’. 

Nov. 9.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that many German 
“tourists” in Athens were acting as Italian intelligence agents, and that 
many “fifth columnists’”’ were being rounded up. 

Nov. 11.—The Minister of Finance announced the following measures: 
suspension during the war of the tax on agricultural produce; reduction 
by 20 per cent of the tax on patents; increases in pensions for war 
victims, with special allocation to each child of soldiers killed in action, 
and pensions to the victims of air raids; and compulsory insurance of 
fixed property and factory installations, except for small unfurnished 


nouses. 


HUNGARY 
Nov. 4.—Mr. Steedman, a British chartered accountant, was arrested 
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by 2 detectives and taken to prison where his lawyer was refused access 
to him. The British Legation inquired in every possible quarter for his 
whereabouts, but the prison authorities denied that he was there unti! 
he was recognized by his lawyer. The British authorities eventually 
secured him 3 hours’ bail on his promising to secure a Yugoslav visa 
and leave the country at once. 

Nov. 5.—The Hungarian authorities stated that there was an 
important charge against Mr. Steedman, but did not say what it was, 

Nov. 6.—The Prime Minister, addressing the Government Party, 
indicated that the Government, while remaining loyal to co-operation 
with Germany, would fight hard for the independence of their politica! 
and social life against the tide of German demands. 

Nov. 8.—The Attorney General announced the discovery of a plot 
by the Arrow Cross Party to establish a Nazi régime. He said they 
planned to kidnap Admiral Horthy and to murder his suite and the 
Minister of the Interior, and force the release of leaders of the party, and 
then to proclaim Szalasi as Prime Minister. 

He asked for the arrest of 5 Deputies on the ground that they hai 
plotted to force the Regent to grant an amnesty to Szalasi, who had 
been imprisoned on a charge of treason. 

Nov. 10.—The Catholic papers reported the discovery of another 
plot, and the arrest of 39 people found in possession of hand grenades 
The Government organ Magyar Orsag declared that the Arrow Cross 
plot had been laid on July 15. The Parliamentary commission investi- 
gating the immunity from arrest of Deputies presented charges against 
2 leading members of the Arrow Cross Party. 

The British Minister was understood to have informed the Foreign 
Minister that his Government “could not condone’ the continued 


passage of German troops through Hungary. 

Nov. 11.—Parliament waived the immunity of Wirth and Koracs, thi 
Deputies accused of complicity in the plot, and sanctioned their arrest 
They appeared in the House in Nazi uniform and spoke in their own 
defence. 


INDIA 

Oct. 31.—It was announced that the Viceroy’s term of office, due t 
expire in April, 1941, had been extended for a year. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested at Allahabad. 

Nov. 5.—Jawaharlal Nehru was sentenced to 4 years’ imprisonment. 

Speaking at the opening of the Legislative Assembly the Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council introduced a supplementary Finance 
Bill to meet a Budget deficit estimated at 13 crores (£9, 750,000) due t 
war expenditure. He announced the imposition of a 25 per cent sut 
charge on all taxes on income, and increases in postal and telegrap 
rates. 

The expansion of the Forces entailed heavy expenditure chargeabl 
to the Indian revenues of which the initial outlay was 33 crores, wit! 
recurring expenditure of 16 crores a year. An army of nearly hall 
million men was to be provided, mechanized according to moder 
requirements. Over 60,000 troops were already overseas and mo! 
than 100,000 had joined the Colours, a large proportion of whom wet 
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already trained. Eighty-five new transport units were being formed 
and motor vehicles had increased from 5,000 to 32,000, a figure to be 
doubled next year, when 3,000 armoured vehicles would be produced 
by their own factories. They were now able to manufacture more than 
they required of many classes of munitions and materials, chiefly owing 
to British orders which kept the factories at full blast. 

The Navy had also been much expanded, and sloops were assisting 
the Royal Navy in Indian waters, while personnel was being greatly 
increased. 

As to the air force, coast defence flights were already operating. 
The scheme for training 300 pilots and 2,000 mechanics for the Air Force 
Reserve was being advanced, and the school for officers was training 
5) at a time. England was supplying a large number of machines for 
training and it was intended to proceed with the scheme for starting 
factories in India as soon as the plant and material were available. 

Nov. 8.—The Finance Department announced that nearly 306} 
million rupees (say £23 million) had been subscribed to the All-Indian 
Defence Loans, including 2 cungea_17 lakhs in interest-free Defence 
Bonds. , 


INDO-CHINA 


Oct. 29.—The Governor was reported by the Japanese to have dis- 
solved Jewish secret societies. 

French troops were reported to have clashed with a band of 400 
Chinese soldiers at Kaobang, killing many of them and suffering 2 
casualties themselves. 

According to reports reaching Hong-kong about 30 per cent of the 
french inhabitants were opposed to the Vichy Government. 

Two U.S. charter ships at Haiphong, which had discharged petrol and 
other cargo originally intended for China, were prevented from re- 
loading by the Japanese, who alleged they were going to Rangoon with 
the goods. 

Nov. 6.—Chinese reports gave the number of Japanese troops in 
the country as 50,000, but reports reaching Hong-kong stated that 
they were evacuating it via Haiphong. 


IRAQ 


Nov. 6.—Parliament opened, and in the speech from the Throne , the 
Regent expressed gratification at the very cordial relations with 
saudi Arabia, the Yemen, Turkey, and Iran, “while friendly relations 
with our ally, Great Britain, and with other friendly States continue 
to develop on a basis of mutual co-operation”. 


ITALY 

Oct. 27.—The Rome radio, referring to the developments in the 
Balkans, stated that “the game is a much larger one, and it isnot the 
resistance of small peoples that can stop the avalanche of mechanized 
means which only great nations have at their disposal’. 
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Oct. 28.—The Giornale d'Italia declared that some 30 British military 
groups were on Greek territory engaged in various missions, and that 
some 30 Greek bases, including Crete and Cerigo, had been placed at 
Britain’s disposal for aggressive purposes against Italy. Further, 
Greece had got ready in Egypt an expeditionary force consisting of a 
fully equipped division. 

Oct. 29.—The press and radio released news of the ultimatum to 
Greece, and stated that it was necessary in order to assure the inde- 
pendence of Albania, protect the bases in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and put an end to Anglo-Greek intrigues. 

The Rome radio stated that no serious operations were undertaken 
on the first day of the campaign ‘“‘to give the Greeks time to capitulate” 

Decision of Grazzi to remain in Athens. (See Greece.) 

Oct. 31.—The Rome radio stated that the reason the operations in 
Greece were proceeding slowly was first that they still hoped the Greek 
Government would repent of its rash action while there was still time: 
and secondly, “‘the fighting in the mountain zone must entail a slow 
and sure advance, costing the smallest number of lives and the least 
damage, before this can be turned into a sweeping conquering attack. 
That this has not happened yet shows that Italy had not prepared in 
advance for armed intervention” 

Nov. 2.—An official statement issued in Rome denied that any peace 
negotiations were being conducted by Italy, adding “‘As Greece did not 
accept the ultimatum the Italian war machine has moved and will 
regulate the situation” 

Nov. 3.—A Rome dispatch to the German News Agency stated that 
Ciano and Mussolini’s two sons had taken part in air raids on Salonika. 
The Rome radio reported that the air force had carried out a very 
heavy bombardment of the Piraeus the previous day. 

Nov. 5.—Reports were current, from Turkish sources, that a number 
of soldiers were deserting into Yugoslavia from Albania owing to want 
of food. 

Nov. 6.—The Giornale d’Italia and the Messaggero published articles 
explaining that the reason Italian airmen found difficulty in their 
attacks on Britain was because the climatic conditions were so strange 
to them. Bad weather and tempests were the normal thing, and British 
pilots were quite at home in them, giving them a great advantage. 

Report of presence of Italian submarines in the Atlantic. (See 
Germany.) 

Nov. 7.—Signor Gayda, commenting in his paper on Mr. Roosevelt's 
victory, said that his policy had been marked by an “‘ideological and 
factual attitude hostile to the Axis and Japan in favour of Great 
Britain, so much so that it is indeed difficult to trace to-day a line ot 
demarcation between real intervention and the present so-called 
benevolent neutrality” 

Nov. 9.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the slow progress in the 
attack on Greece, said that ‘‘too many people in Italy forget that as a 
centre of operations Greece is very different from France and Flanders. 
The geographical configuration of the country precludes the proper use 
of mechanized forces’. As to the air attacks it was pointed out that “in 
a country of poor peasants and shepherds there are few industrial 
establishments to bomb”’ 
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Nov. 10.—It was learnt that General Soddu had been appointed to 
command the forces in Albania. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 29.—The Foreign Office disclaimed responsibility for a suggestion, 
appearing in some papers, that the extension of hostilities in Europe 
would bring the Triple Alliance into play and that a three-Power con- 
ference might be held. 


KENYA 

Nov. 3.—General Smuts left Nairobi by air for home after 3 days in 
East Africa in which he inspected many units of the South African 
Forces, and made several speeches. 

Nov. 5.—It was announced that the tribes of the Central Province 
had contributed nearly £12,000 for the purchase of fighter aircraft, and 
that the idea of buying them came spontaneously from the Africans, 
who explained that they wanted them to “defend King George’s 


house’. 


MALTA 

Oct. 31.—A further £2,090 was sent to London for fighter aircraft, 
making £12,090 in all, and the fund was closed. 

The local Greek community unanimously offered itself to the 
Governor for war service. 


MOROCCO 

Oct. 29.—The Dépéche Marocaine published a message from General 
Weygand stating that certain foreign wireless stations had broadcast 
tendentious reports of France having accepted terms incompatible 
with her national honour. The Residency-General had ‘‘received from 
the French Government information which permits it to affirm that 
the said reports are devoid of all foundation. The following message, 
ildressed on Oct. 28 to General Nogués by General Weygand .. . has 
lorcefully confirmed the above :—‘General Weygand warns the people 
of French Africa against hasty and tendentious reports... Nothing 
contrary to the honour and the interests of France and her peoples 
who have entrusted themselves to her has been or could be agreed to 
by a Government headed by Marshal Pétain’ ”’. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Uct. 31.—It was learnt that among officials and other leading citizens 
recently arrested by the Germans were the former Burgomaster of The 
Hague, the Military Governor of Amsterdam, and several University 
protessors. 

ov. 6.—Some 40,000 workers were reported to have been sent to 
on during the first 3 weeks of October to repair the damage done 
DV British raids. 





NEW ZEALAND 
Nov. 6.—Voluntary contributions for the purchase of war-’planes 
reached a total of over £63,000. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Nov. 3.—The Spitfire Fund, organized by the press, reached a total 
of £84,000. 


NORWAY 

Oct. 29.—Swedish reports stated that many demonstrations wer 
being held against meetings addressed by Quisling and his followers 
at Trondheim, as well as at Bergen. 

It was understood that the German authorities had decided to build 
a highway from Trondheim to the frontier at Halden, in which leading 
German and Norwegian engineers would be engaged. 

Nov. 1.—It was learnt that Terboven had issued an order that anyon: 
harbouring or assisting British subjects would be shot unless the; 
immediately informed the German authorities. 

Nov. 3.—The Quislingist Ministry of Justice was reported to have set 
up “Extraordinary People’s Tribunals’ for enforcing the suppression 
of party politics and punishing loyalty to the King. 


POLAND 

Oct. 29.—Reports from Polish sources outside the country stated 
that in the Lublin district and in West Galicia the Germans wer 
preparing political, administrative, and military organizations 0! 
separatist Ukrainians, and that a Ukrainian militia had been formed 
called Sztch Strilki (sharpshooters of the Ukrainian Cossacks). Man\ 
Ukrainians were reported to have got across into German-occupied 
Poland by professing Polish nationality until they were out of th 
reach of Soviet control. In the German sphere of influence they wer 
stated to find employment easily. 

A school for Ukrainian cadets had been established at Tarnow, West 
Galicia, and a training camp for the Strilki at Zakopane. 

Swedish reports stated that many Poles had been executed i 
Germany during the past few days, some for crimes alleged to hav: 
been committed a year earlier. 

Nov. 1.—According to Swedish reports Frank, the German Genera! 
had recently stated in Cracow that 340,000 Poles were in Germany as 
labourers, not including the prisoners of war. 

The Warschauer Zeitung reported that some German enterprises 
had recently moved eastward from Central Germany. 

Nov. 5.—Estimates of the numbers of wireless sets confiscated b\ 
the Germans in the Government-General showed that as against 4 
million in use before the war there were only 8,500 left, incuuding ove! 
3,300 in use in Cracow, the official seat of the Governor, Frank. [1 
Warsaw only 2,712 persons, and in Radom only 1,593 were allowe¢ 
to possess sets, and the owners were all German officials or soldiers 
No Poles were allowed to have them. 
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The latest figures as to the influx of German settlers and refugees 
into Western Poland put the number at 333,700. 

the Danziger Vorposten was reported to have stated that all real 
property belonging to Jews in Danzig and Pomerania had been regis- 
tered and would be expropriated in due course. 

Nov. 11.—Issue of joint statement by the Governments of Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia. (See Czecho-Slovakia.) 


PORTUGAL 

Nov. 8.—The official Diario da Manha, in an article on the 4th 
anniversary of the Foreign Minister’s assumption of office enumerated 
the principles of dictating his foreign policy as: isolation as far as possible 
from internal European quarrels; unalterable fidelity to the British 
alliance; friendship with Brazil; and unity with Spain in everything 
affecting Peninsular dualism. It emphasized that General Franco saw 
eye to eye with Portugal in aiming at the localization of the war. Two 
circumstances were specially commented on: the solemn promise given 
by the German Government to respect the sovereignty of Portugal and 
her colonies; and the fact that Britain had made no appeal to Portugal 
incompatible with the rules of neutrality. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 29.—Bulgarian reports stated that 6,000 German troops and 
2,000 horses had arrived in the country during the previous 2 days 
and were going to Moldavia. 

Oct. 30.—The Curentul, in an article by its director, who was in Rome, 
said that the next stage of Italo-German co-operation would be a drive 
against Turkey, the “last British entrenchment in Europe’. The 


occupation of Iran and Irak would follow. 

All shipping between Black Sea ports and Turkish waters was 
stopped, and many Greeks waiting to sail from Constanza were held up. 

Nov. 2.—It was learnt that Mr. Tracey and Mr. Anderson, the last 
two British prisoners, had been released and had reached Istanbul. 

Nov. 4.—It was reported that 30 generals, colonels, and air force 
officers had resigned as a protest against conditions in the country, 
and that discontent was growing rapidly among many sections of the 
population. The members of an agricultural syndicate comprising all 
the landowners presented a memorandum to General Antonescu 
describing the situation as disastrous. Peasants were refusing work, 
saying that they did not need wheat and that those who did should 
work for it themselves, and, according to some reports, only 3 per cent 
of the arable land had been tilled for the spring harvest. 

Other reports stated that large shipments of the most essential 
commodities had been sent to Germany, and that foodstuffs were 
becoming scarce. The Government had requisitioned existing stocks 
of wheat and other essential foodstuffs and the stocks were guarded 
by Iron Guards, who were carrying out house to house searches to 
discover hoarded food. 

General Antonescu received from all the members of the Gigurtu 
Government (except M. Manoilescu and M. Leon) a protocol stating 
that neither at Salzburg nor Vienna did their Government become a 
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party to any arrangement which implied a German military occupation, Mr 
Reports from Turkish sources stated that in Bucarest there was a the 
black-out every evening till midnight and that at Constanza and of ' 
Giurgiu a black-out was enforced all night, with strict restrictions on an 
movements in the streets near the ports. It was rumoured that move- dec 
ments of German troops were taking place, and that the men were Me 
shipped from Constanza to Bulgarian ports and from Giurgiu across J the 
the Danube. B me 
Nov. 5.—The Polish Ambassador, the Consul, and all official Polish [Ry spi: 
institutions and their staffs left Bucarest for Istanbul. The Chilean J) Jan 
Legation undertook to watch over Polish interests. B® fav 
Arrival of 120 Italian military instructors reported. (See Yugoslavia; FR 
Nov. 6.—Reports from Turkish sources quoted the German Genera] JP me 
Hansen as saying that 750,000 Rumanian troops were to be incorporated JP div 
in the German Army. General Lorentz, a collaborator of Himmler, J pri 
had arrived in Bucarest to take charge of the Siguranta, and Gestapo J Pro 
agents took over the secret service of the Rumanian Staff. B acc 
The Government assumed, by decree, the right of priority in the J Mr. 
purchase of all shipping, and it was believed that they intended to take JP the 
over about 1,000 Danube barges and turn them over to Germany. 
The National Bank was compelled to exchange bank notes at the SP. 
rate of 75 lei to the mark (the clearing rate was 50). German troops J 
were allowed to send home free of duty 100,000 parcels of food a month. 
Nov. 10.—A severe earthquake in the eastern Balkans destroyed 
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he 
many buildings in various parts of the country, and damaged near\\ a“ 
every house in Bucarest. The first reports of casualties estimated them ities 
at 500 killed and 2,000 injured. At Ploesti the earthquake was reported 0 
to have been preceded by a flash of lightning, and all telephones were stat 
cut. The Standard Oil Co.’s offices were destroyed; also several of the wae 
principal buildings. At Galatz the cathedral and a church were wrecked, pon 
and serious damage was also reported from Buzau, Ramnicul Sarat, and ete 
Campina. oN 
Nov. 11.—A second shock occurred, doing considerable damage NV 
Estimates of the destruction in Bucarest gave 183 houses destroyed and send 
402 buildings seriously damaged. The loss of life was reported to be \y 
heavy at Buzau, Barlad, Campina, Galatz, and Focsani. The oilfields 
region was described by French correspondents as a spectacle of & TH 
desolation, and U.S. press reports stated that half the villages in the & 
Prohava oilfield had been destroyed. ( : 
mad 
SOUTH AFRICA with 
Oct. 31.—General Smuts, speaking in Johannesberg and appealing Ing 
to the country to support the work of equipping the army, said that He | 
recent developments pointed ever more strongly to the conclusion Fore 
that Africa would soon become a battlefield. There was no safety in on tl 
neutrality, and no salvation was to be found in submission. War ty 
drew steadily nearer their own strategic frontiers. For a year they had & SWI 
been preparing, and they were strong, but they must be ‘stronger still He Ne 
Nov. 1.—It was announced that General Smuts was paying a visit Gove 
to Kenya and spending 3 days inspecting South African troops. indey 
Nov. 4.—General Smuts broadcast a statement on his meeting with as Sv 
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Mr. Eden in which he said they had reviewed carefully every aspect of 
the military situation in the Middle East and North Africa. The tide 
of war was now flowing towards that part of the world and nearer Asia, 
and the probability had to be taken into account that some of the 
decisive phases of the war might yet be fought out in countries in the 
Mediterranean basin. He had carried away a reassuring impression of 
the situation as a whole, and he looked forward hopefully to the develop- 
ments of the coming year. Britain’s growing strength and offensive 
spirit, Italy’s lack of enterprise, and the enemy’s ever- -lengthening 
land communications as he moved to Africa and Asia were in their 
favour as the war area moved away from the West. 

Vov. 6.—The Congress of the Nationalist Party of the Free State 


- met at Bloemfontein and the Hertzogites were heavily outvoted in a 


division on the question as to whether General Hertzog’s programme of 
prin iples should serve as a basis for the deliberations, or that of the 
Provisional Federal Council of the reunited party. General Hertzog 
accordingly resigned the leadership of the party and was followed by 
Mr. Havenga, and nearly all the delegates of the Hertzog group left 
the meeting. 


| SPAIN 


Oct. 29.—Reports were current of unrest in Navarre, and demon- 
strations against Germany. (The province was the stronghold of 
the traditionalists.) 

Oct. 30.—Senior Sufier received Sir Samuel Hoare, and, afterwards, 
the German and Italian Ambassadors. 

Oct. 31.—The Belgian Ambassador left Madrid, and an official Note 
stated that the Government had intended to ask Brussels to withdraw 
him ‘‘on account of his personal behaviour’. The step had been post- 
poned owing to the war, but had now been taken in view of his persis- 
tence in his attitude. 

Nov. 3 .—E x-King Carol of Rumania arrived in Madrid. 

Nov. ¢ 3.—Statement by British Minister of Economic Warfare re 
navicerts for oil going to Spain. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 7.—General Franco received the British Ambassador. 


THE SUDAN 


Oct. 27.—General Smuts and Mr. Eden met in Khartoum. 

Nov. 4.—An_ official communiqué announced that Mr. Eden had 
made an extensive visit to many parts of the Sudan and held conference 
eg the Governor, the C.-in-C. Middle East, the Air Officer Command- 
ing Middle East, and the Major-General Commanding the Troops. 
Hi ‘had also visited Imperial Troops and units of the Sudan Defence 
Force at Khartoum, Port Sudan, the Gadaref area, and other points 
on the Eastern frontiers. 


SWEDEN 


Nov. 9.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Gothenburg, reaffirmed the 
Gove rnment’s resolve to maintain their neutrality and defend their 
independence and democratic order. The tension had grown less as far 
as Sweden was concerned, and it had been possible to reduce the num- 
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ber of troops under arms, but efforts to strengthen military preparedness 
were being pursued incessantly. 

Of the talk of a “‘new order”’ he said that if its purpose was to create 
a better world and living conditions all peoples must be prepared to 
subordinate their selfish interests to the common weal, but it was 
equally clear that this work could best be achieved by the co-operation 
of free peoples. A people in shackles could not give of its best, a fact 
overlooked by those who were making their own political system an 
essential part of the “new order”’. 


SWITZERLAND 

Nov. 6.—The Government instructed the Minister in London ty 
protest again the passage over the country during the night of aircraft 
believed to be British. The Army Command issued an order for , 
complete black-out from 10 p.m. till dawn as from the next day. 


SYRIA 

Oct. 29.—Some 20 Jews were dismissed from Government servic: 
(The Vichy decree was applicable to the colonies.) 

Nov. 10.—Reports from Egypt stated that a German mission engage! 
in the desert ostensibly in archaeological research was believed to include 
members who were not archaeologists. The leader, a genuine archaeo- 
logist, was the guest of the Ruwalla tribe. 


TANGIER 

Nov. 3.—An Italian submarine took refuge in the port in a damaged 
condition, and reports were current that 2 others had been sunk of 
the coast during the day. 

Nov. 4.—The Officer Commanding the Spanish troops, Col. Yuste 
issued a proclamation stating that the Committee of Control, th 
Assembly, and the Mixed Bureau of Information would cease to fune- 
tion thenceforward, and appointing himself Governor and Delegate 0! 
the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco. 

He also issued an order reinstating the peseta as legal currency. 

A second Italian submarine took refuge in the port. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 29.—It was officially announced that so far the Government ha‘ 
received no request for aid from Greece. It was pointed out in semi 
official circles that non-belligerency did not connote neutrality, and that 
Turkey was closely interested in the outcome of the conflict. 

Oct. 30.—The German Ambassador left for Berlin. 

Oct. 31.—The Ulus remarked that if Italy thought it necessary t 
make a display of power why had she not acted against her Britis! 
enemies in the Mediterranean and Africa, instead of against a smal 
neighbour whose neutrality was above suspicion? The lesson {0 
Turkey was that the Axis did not recognize any law but force, ani 
extended to other nations no rights but that of being slaves. 

President Inénii received the Chief of Staff of the G.O.C. Middle Eas 
Command, in the presence of the British Ambassador. 

Nov. 1.—President Inénii, opening the Grand National Assemb)) 
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said that Turkey’s attitude of non-belligerency should not be an 
obstacle to the maintenance of friendly relations with all countries. 
He went on to say that the obstinate resistance of Great Britain had 
led the war into a new phase, which seemed likely to last long, with 
resultant suffering and misery. 

No country without aggressive intentions against them could have 

any grounds for offence at their policy, and “‘our attitude of non- 
belligerency need not constitute an obstacle to normal relations with 
all the countries which show the same measure of goodwill towards us. 
This attitude of non-belligerency makes absolutely impossible, with no 
exception whatsoever, the use of our territory or of our seas or skies by 
the belligerents in action against each other, and will continue to make 
such use categorically and absolutely impossible so long as we take no 
part in the war’. 
' Now Greece, ‘‘whose territory lies in that zone the security and 
tranquillity of which are of primary importance to Turkey” found her- 
self dragged into war, and “‘together with our ally, Great Britain, we 
are carefully studying and envisaging the situation which has now 
ensued”, 

Their relations with other States had followed their normal course. 
“The relations of mutual confidence with the Soviet which date back 
from as far as 20 years ago have, after experiencing difficulties the blame 
for which cannot be attributed either to Turkey or to Russia, been 
restored to their normal friendship ... amid the vicissitudes of the 
world Russo-Turkish relations represent a factor of intrinsic value, and 
our two countries mean to perpetuate this fact, independent of all other 
influences.”” He concluded: 

“While remaining sensitive to all that affects our vital interests, we 
shall continue to be faithful to our friendships and alliances. At a time 
when Britain is carrying on under difficult conditions the heroic struggle 
for her very existence it is my duty to proclaim that the bonds of 
alliance which unite us to her are solid and unbreakable.” 

Yentsabah, in an article by M. Yalcin, emphasized that Yugoslavia 
and Turkey must realize that if they allowed Greece to be crushed their 
turn would soon come. As far as Turkey was concerned she was 
determined to prevent Greece being stabbed in the back by Bulgaria. 

Nov. 7.—It was understood that a number of people had been arrested 
in Istanbul in connection with the betrayal of military information. 

Orders were issued calling up for training men belonging to some 20 
classes who for one reason or another had not done their compulsory 
service. 

Nov. 10.—It was understood in Istanbul that a number of Albanians 
resident in Turkey were preparing to leave for Greece to fight the 
Italians, and that Greek reservists and volunteers would leave shortly. 
They included men who had escaped from the Dodecanese. 


URUGUAY 

Nov. 10.—It was understood that the Government had agreed, with 
the U.S. Government, on the establishment of naval and air bases on 
the coast. They would be open to the forces of all American countries 
engaged in the defence of the Western Hemisphere. 
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U.S.A. 

Oct. 28.—In an election speech in New York President Roosevelt said 
that he branded as false the statement being made by the Republican 
orators day after day that the rearming of America was slow, that it 
was “hamstrung and impeded’, and that it would never be able to 
meet threats from abroad. ‘‘Our Navy’’, he declared, “‘is at the peak of 
efficiency and fighting strength. Our Army and Air Forces are now at 
the highest level at which they have ever been in peace time. But in 
the light of existing dangers they are not great enough for the absolute 
safety of America.” 

Oct. 29.—Speaking at the opening of the National Draft Lottery in 
Washington to draw the numbers for the first men to be called up 
President Roosevelt said that in the present world the survival of 
liberty and justice was dependent on strength to defend against 
attack, adding: ‘‘Recent history proves all too clearly, I am sorry to 
say, that only the strong may continue to live in freedom and peace.” 

The first 30,000 men called up were scheduled to be in camp by 
Nov. 18 for a year’s training. 

The French Embassy issued a statement that ‘‘there is no foundation 
to rumours of peace negotiations or cessions of territory by the French 
Government to Germany or Italy, or the use of strategic bases by these 
Powers or the curtailment of French sovereignty in any part of France 
or her Empire’’. 

The Allied Fund for the Relief of Air Raid Victims cabled $56,500 
to London. 

Mr. Kennedy, the Ambassador to Great Britain, broadcast an address 
throughout the country in which he said he had come home “renewed 
in the conviction that this country must and will stay out of war’. 
Even the most staid isolationist was now alive to the danger facing any 
nation in the modern world. The realization that oceans alone were not 
adequate barriers against the forces ‘‘threatening the whole of civiliza- 
tion” had not come too late. If they rearmed fast enough America 
would stay out of war; “‘it is to-day our guarantee of peace’’. 

He had read a lot of irresponsible writing, most of it critical in 
nature, about the Munich Pact. ‘Criticism, in my judgment,” he said, 
“Is not justified. Mr. Chamberlain hailed it as peace in our time and 
was cheered by thousands of people. ... He and nearly every one in 
Britain knew that Munich was but an armistice, the last opportunity 
given to the Allies to make up, in part at least, for their tragic failure 
to understand the peril to their very lives as nations. Can anyone 
imagine what would have happened to England if the Blitzkrieg of the 
summer of 1940 had occurred in September 1938?” 

The American people were overwhelmingly in favour of avoiding war 
and at the same time giving all aid short of war to Britain. From the 
day he went to London he had never given to one single individual in 
the world any hope whatsoever that at any stage, or under any con- 
ditions, could the United States be drawn into war. The truth was that 
there could be no more harmful step from the point of view of Britain 
than their declaration of war, as the Army and Navy would then need 
all their war material, and war would greatly increase their responsl- 
bilities in the Western world, and expand their obligations to preserve 
the Monroe Doctrine. 
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He then gave an assurance, “‘with absolute sincerity and honesty”’, 
that there existed no secret commitment on the part of President 
Roosevelt to Great Britain to lead the United States into war. 

fhe war, he went on, was one of machines. The essential thing was 
speed in rearmament. Three thousand miles of ocean, ‘“‘while handy in 
and of itself’, was not enough protection. The British Fleet was “‘highly 
important to our national existence’, and they could feel completely 
assured that surrendering it to Hitler was a thought so fantastic that 
it was beyond the basis of belief. Again emphasizing that machines 
to-day were more important than men he said: “I have always been of 
the opinion that if Mr. Chamberlain had had 5,000 first-line aeroplanes 
:t home when he conferred at Munich he would truly have seen peace 
in our time.” 

In giving his support to the President in the election, he said he had 
declared a year earlier that a new-comer would need 2 years’ training 
before he could govern adequately. “‘It is still true, only more so. But 
2 years will be too long. Already Hitler’s conquered nations have made 
the advances of Napoleon appear puny. It is later than you think... .” 

Oct. 30.—Speaking at Boston, President Roosevelt said he had 
asked the Priorities Board to give sympathetic consideration to a 
British request for 12,000 additional war ’planes. Ii approved this 
order would bring the number ordered up to a total of 26,000. He also 
said that “day and night we are working and making rapid progress 
towards producing 50,000 ’planes a year’. In 10 months the ’plane 
engine output had increased by 240 per cent. England was now 
receiving a steady stream of aircraft, and after 3 months of blitzkrieg 
the strength of the R.A.F. was greater than when the attack began. 

Negotiations were also under way for the supply of artillery, machine- 
cuns, tanks, etc., to Great Britain. 

Oct. 31.—M. Haye was understood to have assured Mr. Welles that 
there would not be any change in the sovereignty of the French posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere, and that French African territory 
would remain under French control. He said most of the reports 
concerning the Vichy Government were based on rumour, and there 
had never been any intention of surrendering the Fleet or of entering 
into semi-partnership with the Axis Powers against England. 

The Secretary of the Treasury told the press that the British Pur- 
hasing Commission had placed orders for ‘“‘large numbers’’ of stan- 
dardized cargo ships. 

Nov. 2.—Marshal Pétain’s reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s letter about 
French possessions in the Western Hemisphere was received, but was 
not published. 

Speaking at Cleveland President Roosevelt said that the storm 
raging over the world was the true reason why he was running for a 
third term, why he ‘“‘would like to stick by these people of ours until 
we reach the clear, sure footing ahead. We will make it before the next 
term is over’’. 

He declared that the first purpose of the Administration’s foreign 
policy was to keep the country out of war, but at the same time “‘we 
seek’’, he said, ‘‘to keep foreign conceptions of government out of the 
United States’. The second purpose of this policy was to keep war 
lar away from the shores of the whole Western Hemisphere; also to 
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give all possible material aid to the nations still resisting aggression 
and further, they made it clear, he added, that they intended to comm: 
none of the fatal errors of appeasement. 

Later he said: “If the human race is to survive, the world must fing 
a way by which men and nations can live together in peace. \¢ 
cannot accept the doctrine that war must for ever be a part of man’ 
destiny.” 

It was learnt in Washington that a “patrol force’ of 8 destroyer 
and 6 aeroplanes was carrying out exercises in the neighbourhood 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

Nov. 3.—One thousand Civil Service workers left California {o; 
Pearl Harbour, to build dry docks, and for Wake and Midway Islands 
where they were to build air fields. 

Nov. 4.—The State Department denied press reports appearing iy 
some British papers that Hitler had already sent ‘‘peace terms’ t 
Washington through the U.S. Embassy in Paris. 

Nov. 5.—Voting for the Presidential Election took place throughout 
the country. 

Press reports stated that two representatives of the State Departmen 
had arrived in Martinique to confer with the Civil and Militar 
Governors. 

Nov. 6.—Election figures received so far showed that Mr. Roosevelt 
was leading in 39 States, with 468 votes in the Electoral College, and 
Mr. Willkie in 9 States, with 63 electoral votes. Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
was admitted by Mr. Willkie, who sent him a telegram of congratulation 

The President carried the Solid South and the border States, the 
Far West, most of the Rocky Mountains area and of the East. 

Mr. Hull, in a statement, said a sense of tremendous responsibility 
in a time of crisis should override any elation or disappointment. 1) 
basic features of ‘‘our foreign policies’ had, he said, been supported 
by both candidates, and they thus had nation-wide approval. The 
nation could now “‘go forward with the fullest measure of practical 
teamwork by Government and people in firm continuance of thos 
foreign policies. This course offers the greatest contribution our countr 
can make towards the restoration of stable international relations 
which are so essential to the vital interests of this nation and of all 
others’. 

Col. Knox said that it had been the undisguised hope of Berlin 
Rome, and Tokyo that the election would leave them disastrous!) 
divided. They must prove that that hope was a vain one. 

Nov. 7.—The popular vote at the end of the day stood at nearly 26 
million for Mr. Roosevelt, and over 214 million for Mr. Willkie. 

Mr. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, resigned. He told the pres 
he was very pleased at Mr. Roosevelt’s success, and had _ resigned 
only to give him a free hand should he decide to make Cabinet 
changes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced that Congress would bi 
asked to increase the limit of the National Debt to $60,000 -million 0 
more. (The existing limit was $45,000 million, with an additional 
$4,000 million authorized for meeting the cost of the defence pi 
gramme). He added that there would be need for new taxes as well 2 
new borrowing. There was no prospect that they would be able to get 
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on on a “pay as you go”’ basis, but he did not fear inflation with Mr. 
Roosevelt as President. 

The State Department announced that a request made to the German 
and Italian Governments for a grant of safe conduct to American 
vessels which should proceed from ports on the west coast of Eire to 
repatriate some 1,200 Americans from Great Britain had brought a 
favourable reply from Rome but a refusal from Berlin. The German 
reply closed with the statement that “on the basis of the previous state- 
ment of the Reich Government to the effect that areas around England 
are areas of military operations, they are not in a position to furnish 
any sort of assurance of the nature requested”’. 

Nov. 8.—The President told his first press conference since his re- 
election that a rough “rule-of-thumb”’ had been adopted 3 or 4 weeks 
previously (when a question arose as to the disposition of various imple- 

nents of war, as they rolled off the assembly line, which were needed by 
the British Commonwealth as well as by America) whereby half would 
so to the United States and half to Britain and Canada. In case of 
need the application of the rule would be adjusted accordingly. He 
indicated that hitherto the deliveries to Britain had represented about 
45 per cent of the total. 

He also stated that defence conversations were being carried on with 
Mexico similar to those which had been held with Canada. 

The Federal Priorities Board subsequently announced that the 
British Purchasing Board would be permitted to negotiate orders for 
12,000 aeroplanes to be built in existing factories and in other facilities 
actually being developed. 

It was unofficially stated in Washington that the British Govern- 
ment had arranged for the building of 120 cargo ships and for the pur- 
chase of 63 owned by the Maritime Commission and of 80 to 100 owned 
by private firms. The new vessels would be built in various parts of 
the country. 

Nov. 11.—President Roosevelt, speaking at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, declared that democracy was a New Order. It came 
into being with the Declaration of Independence, and nothing like it 
had ever been seen before. ‘‘We must accept it,” he said, ““because the 
New Order spread in many forms, and over the last century almost all 
peoples had acquired some form of popular expression of opinion, some 
form of election, some form of franchise, some form of the right to be 
heard. And the Americas ... and the British Isles with them .. . led 
the world in spreading the gospel of democracy among peoples great 
and small. The world as a whole felt much grace, for by that time it had 
discarded feudalism and conquest and dictatorships.”’ 

He expressed his faith that democracy, in spite of all, would survive, 
and went on: “I for one do not believe that the world will revert to a 
modern form of ancient slavery or to controls vested in modern feudal- 
ism or modern emperors or dictators, or modern oligarchs in these days. 
The very people under their iron heels will themselves rebel.’ He then 
denounced “unpatriotic efforts’’ which had been made by some Ameri- 
cans since the Great War “‘to make us believe that the sacrifices made 
by our own nation were wholly in vain. A hundred years from now 
historians will denounce such efforts as puny and false’. Time had 
marched on, and they recognized certain facts of 1940 which did not 
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exist in 1918; they recognized that the processes of democracy must be 
greatly improved if they were to attain the breaking down of barriers 
in a more closely knitted world and the restoration of honour in the 
written and spoken word. 

The Secretary to the Navy, in an address at Columbia, South Caro. 
lina, said of the meeting of Hitler and Molotoff: ‘““Germany’s obvioys 
purpose is to strengthen her hand by further co-operation with Russia 
in the totalitarian grab for world power and world dominion. We ar 
not going to meet this menace with words. Our only course is to meet 
it with deeds. It is not what we say but what we do that counts 
America is willing to keep out of war, but not at the price oj 
cowardice.” 

Referring to the attack on Greece he said Germany was also mobiliz. 
ing a huge army in Rumania with the intention of intimidating Turkey 
and thus opening the way for a land attack on Egypt. 


U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 1.—The Trade Union paper Trud stated that Italy’s entrance 
into the war had not taken the British Navy by surprise, and “the 
strategic position of Italy, cut off from ocean communications, is muc! 
more serious than that of her ally”’. 

Nov. 4.—The Foreign Commissariat was understood to have handed 
to the British Ambassador a Note stating that the Government 
“cannot accept” a statement from the British Government declaring 
that Russia’s participation in the new Danube Commission and Con- 
ference was a violation of her neutrality. It maintained that the forma- 
tion of the Danube Commission, with the participation of the 
U.S.S.R. and other States on or near the Danube, constituted the 
restoration of justice violated by the Versailles and other treaties on 
the strength of which—the British Government having played a leading 
part in this matter—the Soviet Union was kept out of the International 
as well as the European Commission of the Danube. 

The Danube Commission must naturally be composed of representa- 
tives of States situated on the river or closely connected with it and 
using it as a trade channel—for instance, Italy. It was clear that 
Great Britain could not be classed as such a State, and it was also clear 
that the question of the composition of the Commission had no relation 
whatever to the question of neutrality. 

Nov. 9.—An official communiqué announced that, on the invitation 
of the German Government and to return the recent visit of th 
German Foreign Minister, M. Molotoff was shortly visiting Berlin 
“in order to continue and deepen the friendly relations existing betwee! 
the two countries by a resumption of personal contact and by an ex- 
change of views on foreign problems’. 

Nov. 10.—M. Molotoff left Moscow for Kénigsberg and Berlin, accom: 
panied by the Deputy Foreign Commissar, the Commissar for th 
Smelting Industry, the Deputy Commissars for Internal Affairs 
Foreign Trade, and Aircraft Production, the Head of the Centra! 
European Department of the Foreign Office, the Deputy General 
Secretary, and the Chief of the Diplomatic Protocol. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

\Vov. 1—The Government issued a statement declaring that long 
fore war broke out Yugoslavia had pursued a constructive policy in 

hich all her efforts were directed at establishing friendly relations 
with all neighbouring countries and, above all, with Germany and Italy. 
\Vhen war began she at once declared her strict neutrality, dependent 
on no other condition than respect for her independence and the 
security of her frontiers. This best served the vital interests of her 
people and fulfilled her neighbourly duty—‘‘which has more than once 
been the subject of open and emphatic appreciation on the part of 
Berlin and Rome’. 

Now that the war had been brought into the Balkans, by ‘‘a conflict 
which Yugoslavia deeply regrets’, it was comprehensible that she 
should follow the new situation closely, while devoting all her efforts 
to the maintenance of peace. Given this attitude, she hoped that her 
interests would not be threatened from any side by further develop- 
ments. 

Nov. 4.—The premises of the Zbor movement were raided, on the 
basis of evidence secured from searches of the houses of some of the 
leaders. Some officials were arrested and the party was formally 
suppressed. (It was authoritarian and pro-German.) 

Nov. 5.—An official announcement was issued in Belgrade stating 
that 3 ‘planes of unknown nationality had bombed Monastir. Press 
reports stated that this occurred twice, and that in the afternoon 3 
Italian bombers, recognized as Fiat BR—20s, dropped about 100 
bombs, killing 19 and wounding 21 people. 

Nov. 6.—Vreme, in a dispatch from its Berlin correspondent who 
stated that the Italians had denied that the ’planes which bombed 
Monastir could be theirs, added the comment that “the incident 
cannot be considered an attack against the Yugoslav Government even 
if the ‘planes were Italian, but only a mistake due to the difficulties of 
terrain. Yugoslavia is not the first country on which bombs have been 
dropped, and probably she will not be the last”’. 

Some 120 Italian military instructors were believed to have passed 
through the country during the night on their way to Rumania. 

Nov. 7.—General Neditch resigned his office as Minister for War, and 
was succeeded by General Peshitch. 

Nov. 10.—According to reports from Turkish sources high officers of 
the Army had protested to the Prince Regent some days previously 
igainst the weak policy of the Government vis-a-vis the Axis Powers. 





